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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“7  am  a civilian;  there  is  civilian  control  ” 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire, 
responding  to  calls  for  greater  civilian  control  over 
investigations  into  police  misconduct  charges.  (Page  12:4) 
the  chief. 
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Serious-crime  dip  evokes 
FBI’s  ‘cautious  optimism’ 


1977  — A preliminary  report  from  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  shows  the 
crime  rate  for  1976  is  essentially  un- 
changed from  1975.  An  editorial  in  The 
New  York  Times  lists  among  the  possible 
reasons  the  changing  demographic 
distribution  of  the  population,  stricter 
prison  sentences,  a decline  in  the  migra- 
tion of  poor  people  and  wider  access  to 
911  emergency  numbers. 

1978  — The  UCR  shows  that  crime 
dropped  3 percent  in  1977.  Experts  say 
demographic  changes,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  inmates  in  state  and  Federal 
prisons  and  declining  unemployment  are 
responsible. 

1980  — Crime  in  the  U.S.  was  up  8 per- 
cent in  1979,  according  to  the  UCR,  the 
sharpest  rise  since  1975.  Criminologists 

point  to  increased  unemployment  among 

young  males,  the  disintegration  of  family 
life  and  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
young  people  going  into  the  military 
after  the  draft  ended. 

1982  — The  crime  rate  leveled  off  in 
1981  for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  Ex- 
perts say  the  aging  of  the  "baby  boom" 
generation  is  responsible,  and  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  also  at- 
tributes the  stabilization  to  "increasing- 
ly professional"  police  departments. 

• 

The  FBI  reported  last  month  that  the 
number  of  serious  crimes  in  the  United 
States  dropped  3 percent  in  1982,  and  the 
overall  crime  rate  dropped  4 percent,  the 
sharpest  decline  in  six  years. 

The  annual  National  Crime  Survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  backed  up  the  figures.  The 
survey  said  that  the  "victimization" 
rates  of  households  touched  by  crime 
went  down  4.1  percent. 


So,  amid  proclamations  that  the  crime 
wave  is  receding,  criminologists  and 
statisticians  once  again  began  analyzing 
the  figures  in  an  effort  to  explain  why  the 
crime  rate  changes. 

The  most  commonly  cited  theory  is  one 
that  has  been  suggested  repeatedly  since 
the  1970’s:  that  as  the  so-called  baby 
boom  generation  grows  older,  the 
number  of  youths  in  the  crime-prone 
years  of  14-25  declines,  and  with  it,  the 
crime  rate. 

James  Alan  Fox,  a criminal  justice  pro- 
fessor at  Northeastern  University,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  theory. 

"The  only  factor  that  clearly  influences 
the  crime  rate  is  the  demographic 
makeup  of  society,"  Fox  said.  "Many 
times  when  the  crime  rate  goes  down, 
everyone  tries  to  find  a theory,  but  1 
found  no  clear  relationship  between  the 
crime  rate  and  factors  such  as  inflation  or 
unemployment." 

Ben  Wattenberg,  a syndicated  colum- 
nist based  in  Washington,  reviewed  the 
latest  figures  and  wrote  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, even  probable,  "that  our  long  na- 
tional nightmare  about  crime  is  coming 
to  an  end." 

In  addition  to  the  demographic  argu- 
ment, Wattenberg  says  that  tougher 
sentencing  procedures,  the  growth  in 
neighborhood  crime-watch  programs  and 
stricter  standards  for  the  juvenile  justice 
system  have  cut  down  on  crime. 

Others  were  more  cautious  in  proclaim- 
ing an  end  to  the  rising  crime  wave.  Paul 
Zolbe,  chief  of  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  division,  said,  "We  don't  know 
that  this  will  continue,  but  we  are  view- 
ing the  index  with  cautious  optimism." 

Attorney  General  Smith  said,  "It  is 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Paul  H Dodenhot! 


Ernest  Wright  (r.)  testifies  at  the  House  subcommittee  hearings  on  September  19.  At 
left  is  the  Rev.  Herbert  Daughtry  of  the  Black  United  Front,  one  of  the  community 
groups  that  had  called  for  the  investigation.  Wide  WoiidPhoios 


Calm  prevails  as  House  panel 
looks  into  NYC  brutality  charges 


A second  attempt  to  conduct  a Con- 
gressional hearing  into  charges  of 
brutality  by  New  York  City  police  went 
smoothly  last  month,  with  dozens  of 
witnesses  testifying  that  brutality 
against  minorities  is  a pervasive  problem 
in  the  city. 

An  orderly  crowd  of  about  500  people 
listened  as  community  activists  and 
citizens  who  claimed  they  had  been  vic- 
tims of  brutality  testified  before 
Representative  John  Conyers  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
criminal  justice,  and  several  state  and 
local  politicians. 

The  calm,  well-ordered  proceedings 
contrasted  sharply  with  an  earlier  at- 
tempt to  conduct  the  hearings,  which 
was  canceled  minutes  after  it  began 


because  the  overflow  crowd  grew  unruly. 
Last  month's  hearing,  conducted  in  a 
large  state  armory  in  Harlem,  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  applause  and 
cheers  when  the  Rev,  Jesse  Jackson 
joined  the  audience. 

New  York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  and 
Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire, 
who  attended  the  first  hearing,  boycot- 
ted the  second  one  because,  in  Koch's 
words,  the  "cavernous  atmosphere”  at 
the  armory  would  turn  the  hearing  into  a 
"circus"  and  “political  rally." 

Conyers,  a Michigan  Democrat  and  the 
only  member  of  the  subcommittee  to  at- 
tend the  hearing,  said  the  hearing  was  set 
up  to  "correct  a situation  which  I don't 
think  anyone  can  question  exists  in  New 
Continued  on  Page  12 


IACP  comes  under  grand  jury  scrutiny 
for  alleged  misuse  of  NIJ  grant  funds 


The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  is  being  investigated  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  on  charges  that  it 
misused  Justice  Department  grant 
funds. 

Robert  Angrisani,  a spokesman  for 
IACP,  confirmed  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion is  being  conducted  and  that  the 
organization  is  cooperating,  but  would 
not  comment  further. 

Other  sources  familiar  with  the  case 
said  that  the  investigation  involves 
allegations  that  the  group  used  money 
earmarked  for  specific  anticrime  pro- 
grams for  other  projects,  and  altered 
worksheets  and  other  records  to  conceal 
the  transfers. 

In  a story  published  on  September  20, 


the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  the 
association  was  diverting  funds  from  a 
$500,000  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  that  was  to  have  been 
used  to  evaluate  equipment  used  by 
police  departments. 

Several  sources  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  practices  ascribed  to 
IACP  are  common  among  institutions 
receiving  Federal  funds,  and  that  the 
police  chiefs'  group  was  being  in- 
vestigated only  because  a former  accoun- 
tant for  the  organization  had  reported 
the  transfers  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

The  sources  said  no  allegations  have 
been  made  that  IACP  staff  members 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Dallas  police  sporting 
near-perfect  rights  suit  record 

In  the  past  14  years,  only  two  people 
have  won  Federal  civil  rights  suits 
against  police  in  Dallas,  and  less  than  a 
dozen  have  reached  out-of-court  set- 
tlements in  such  cases. 

Officials  in  Dallas  say  that  good  record 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Dallas 
police  do  not  have  a reputation  for  using 
excessive  force. 

"I think  that  the  police  in  Dallas  have  a 
pretty  good  reputation,''  First  Assistant 
City  Attorney  Joseph  Werner  told  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  "Not  only  do  you 
not  have  a reputation  for  police  brutality, 
but  you  don  t have  a reputation  for  graft 
and  corruption.' 

"This  certainly  is  a very  police- 
oriented  city."  said  attorney  Eugene  Z. 
DuBose,  who  recently  represented  two 
Dallas  residents  who  accused  police  of  us- 
ing excessive  force  in  their  arrest.  "If  I 
had  tried  this  case  in  New  York  or 


Boston,  I would  have  won  it.” 

City  attorneys  said  that  the  only  major 

ase  the  police  have  lost  in  recent  years 
involved  a case  in  which  a used  car 
salesman  was  awarded  $25,000  after 
jurors  ruled  that  police  used  excessive 
force  and  falsely  arrested  him.  The  only 
other  ruling  against  police  resulted  in  an 
award  of  $250  to  a man  who  jurors  ruled 
had  been  held  too  long  without  a hearing 
after  his  arrest. 

But  officials  also  noted  that  Dallas 
may  face  more  civil  rights  suits  in  the 
future.  One  attorney  said  it  has  "taken  a 
while  for  people  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
litigating  against  police  officers"  but 
that  "Dallas  has  grown  up.” 


limousine  and  an  armed  chauffeur. 
Within  a few  weeks  of  opening  the  ser- 
vice, the  officers  had  received  about  40 
calls  from  people  wanting  to  hire 
limousines. 

University  Park's  Police  Chief.  David 
Beidelman,  has  approved  the  service. 

1984  conferences  seeking 
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Summer  drought  has  officials 
hopeful  of  marijuana  shortage 

As  much  as  half  of  the  Midwest  ’s  mari- 
juana harvest  has  been  ruined  by  the 
summer  drought,  providing  an  unex- 
pected boon  to  drug  enforcement  efforts 
• in  the  area. 

Officials  in  Missouri  report  that  half  of 
that  state's  estimated  $1  billion  mari- 
juana crop  withered  in  the  dry  spell,  and 
Illinois  investigators  reported  finding 
marijuana  fields  of  up  to  2,000  plants  dry 
and  unharvested. 

Missouri  Public  Safety  Director  Edwin 
P.  Daniel  said  the  drought  and  a drug 
crackdown  program 
called  Operation 
Cash  Crop  will 
eliminate  about  75 
percent  of 

Missouri's  mari- 
juana crop. 

No  one  has  yet , 
estimated  the  ex- 
tent  of  loss  across  EdwiTlM^IUiT 
the  country,  but  Dave  Hoover  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  told 
USA  Today,  "We  hope  it's  severe." 

The  drought  is  not  expected  to  raise 
the  price  of  marijuana  very  much, 
however,  since  80  percent  of  the  mari- 
juana sold  in  the  country  is  imported. 

New  Jersey  state  troopers 
think  metric  in  switch  to  9mm’s 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  have  begun  using  9-millimeter 
automatic  weapons  as  standard  equip- 
ment. in  response  to  the  killing  of  a 
trooper  two  years  ago. 

Trooper  Philip  Lamonoco  was  gunned 
down  in  1981  by  assailants  armed  with 
automatic  weapons.  The  assailants  fired 
1 3 shots,  while  the  trooper  could  return 
only  six  with  his  .357  magnum. 
Lamonoco's  killing  brought  protests 
from  New  Jersey  troopers,  who  said  they 
were  not  adequately  protected  from  such 
attacks. 

AU  2,300  New  Jersey  State  Police  of- 
ficers began  carrying  the  new  weapons 
September  12. 

Security  for  the  rich:  Texas 
cops  start  armed  chauffeuring 

Two  police  officers  in  University  Park. 
Tex.,  a wealthy  suburb  of  Dallas,  have 
started  a chauffeur  service  to  escort  — 
and  protect  — well-to-do  residents  during 
their  nights  on  the  town. 

The  officers.  Curtis  Clary  and  Larry 
Schoolcraft,  hire  off-duty  fellow  officers 
to  drive  limousines  for  their  Park  Cities 
Chauffeurs.  The  service  allows  the 
wealthy  to  travel  with  jewels,  furs  and 
other  finery  without  fear  of  robbery,  they 
say. 

Park  Cities  Chauffeurs  charges  $25  an 
hour  with  a three-hour  minimum  for  the 


Planning  is  under  way  for  two  con- 
ferences that  are  scheduled  for  the  com- 
ing months  — and  sponsors  are  looking 
for  people  interested  in  attending  or  sub- 
mitting papers. 

The  Correctional  Education  Associa- 
tion is  soliciting  papers  for  its  1984  Inter- 
national Conference  to  be  in  Philadelphia 
this  July. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  papers  is 
March  16. 

The  association  also  announced  that 
articles  from  the  38th  Conference  have 
been  published  and  are  now  available. 
The  publication,  entitled  "Correctional 
Education:  A Focus  on  Success,"  con- 
tains 13  articles  focusing  on  vocational 
education,  alternative  schools,  local 
detention  programs  and  Federal 
assistance.  Copies  are  priced  at  $5  for 
members  and  $7  for  nonmembers. 

A lobbying  guide  for  correctional 
education  is  also  available.  "Lobbying 
for  Correctional  Education:  A Guide  to 
Action  costs  $3  for  members  and  $4.50 
for  non-members. 

Both  publications  can  be  obtained 
from  the  association  at  1400  20th  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington.  DC  20009.  Papers  for 
the  next  conference  should  be  submitted 
to  John  F.  Littlefield.  Ph.D.,  Chiliicothe 
Correctional  Institute,  P.O.  Box  5500, 
Chiliicothe.  OH  45601. 

The  1984  Carnahan  Conference  on 
Security  Technology  will  be  conducted 
May  16-18  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  will  feature  information  on  recent 
technological  developments  in  police 
command,  control  and  communications 
systems. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  include  alarm 
systems,  sensor  technology  and  detec- 
tion devices,  computer  security,  com- 
munication security  and  privacy,  entry 
control  systems  and  automatic  iden- 
tification and  authentication  of  voice, 


handwriting,  fingerprints  and  other 
signatures. 

Conference  planners  are  soliciting 
papers  to  be  presented  at  the  conference. 
Those  interested  should  send  a 200-word 
abstract  to  Cheryl  Banks.  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Lexington,  KY  40506.  by 
November  15. 

Minneapolis  halts  police  hiring 
in  face  of  testing-bias  charges 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Anthony 
Bouza  has  agreed  not  to  hire  any  police 
officers  until  charges  that  the  depart- 
ment's most  recent  Civil  Service  exams 
were  "not  conducive  to  a significant  in- 
duction into  the  police  department  of 
blacks"  are  settled. 

Bouza  s agreement  to  halt  hiring  per- 
suaded U.S.  District  Judge  Donald 
Alsop  to  lift  a temporary  restraining 
order  that  had  blocked  hiring  for  several 
weeks  in  August. 

Black  groups  who  contend  that  the 
department's  Civil  Service  list  does  not 
include  enough  minorities,  particularly 
blacks,  sought  the  restraining  order  to 
allow  time  for  a hearing  on  their  charges. 

The  groups,  led  by  Ron  Edwards  of  the 
Urban  League,  say  that  the  Civil  Service 
exam  was  not  prepared  or  scored  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  conducive  to  high  scores  by 
blacks  and  other  minorities.  They  point 
out  that  the  top  22  candidates  included 
21  white  men  and  one  white  woman. 

But  Bouza,  who  said  he  is  "absolutely 
committed"  to  hiring  women  and  minori- 
ty men,  said  that  he  had  asked  for  "ex- 
panded certification”  and  received  an  ad- 
ditional list  of  the  top  22  female  and 
minority  candidates.  He  said  1 7 of  the  20 
people  he  plans  to  hire  from  the  lists  are 
women  or  minority  men. 

The  chief  also  pointed  out  that  of  39 
people  hired  since  he  took  office,  29  were 
women  or  minority  men. 

Bouza  said  he  had  not  planned  to  hire 
more  officers  until  at  least  mid-October, 
so  the  delay  caused  by  the  hearing  will 
postpone  hiring  only  a few  weeks. 


On  The  Record: 

Tm  not  against  the  police;  I’m  just  afraid  ol  them  ' 

- Alfred  Hitchcock 
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Crime 

awareness 


Chinese  men  scrutinize  pictures  of 
executed  criminals  posted  outside  the 
Peking  intermediate  court  last  month,  as 
a wave  of  hundreds  of  executions  was 
reported  in  local  provincial  posters 
across  the  Asian  nation.  Chinese  officials 
have  announced  that  they  will  intensify  a 
nationwide  crusade  against  crime. 
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Line  starts  to  form  for  police  agency  accreditation 


After  four  years  of  work,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  began  accepting  applica- 
tions for  accreditation  on  October  1 . 

Thomas  J.  Quigley  Jr.,  an  information 
officer  for  the  commission,  said  ac- 
creditation has  generated  "overwhelm- 
ing interest"  and  that  officials  expect  a 
"substantial  number"  of  applications 
within  the  first  weeks. 

One  of  those  is  expected  to  be  the 
Houston  Police  Department,  the  largest 
department  so  for  to  announce  that  it  will 
seek  accreditation.  A statement  announ- 
cing the  department's  intentions  said  ac- 
creditation would  show  citizens  "that  the 


department  has  been  objectively  and 
thoroughly  examined  by  independent 
assessors,  and  has  been  given  a seal  of  ap- 
proval." 

The  acceptance  of  applications  for  ac- 
creditation marks  the  end  of  four  years  of 
planning  and  testing.  The  commission 
has  just  completed  pilot  tests  of  the  ac- 
creditation system  in  five  police  depart- 
ments, including  Mount  Dora,  Fla.; 
Elein.  111.;  Elkhart  County,  Ind.; 
Baltimore  County,  Md.;  and  Hayward, 
Calif. 

The  commission  also  has  received  a 
grant  of  $500,000  from  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Justice 


Assistance,  Research  and  Statistics,  to 
be  used  for  operating  expenses  as  the 
commission  begins  accrediting  agencies. 

The  executive  director  of  the  commis- 
sion, James  V.  Cotter,  said  he  hopes  the 
grant  will  be  the  last  Federal  money  re- 
quired. 

"We  believe  it's  quite  possible  for  the 
commission  to  be  self-sufficient  within 
the  next  two  years,  and  no  longer  need 
this  kind  of  Federal  assistance,"  he  said. 
"We  have  strived  to  make  the  commis- 
sion an  autonomous,  independent  cor- 
poration." 

Cotter  said  that  the  fees  charged  to 
agencies  seeking  accreditation  will  help 


make  the  commission  self-sufficient. 
Pilot  tests  indicate  that  accreditation 
costs  will  range  from  $4,000  to  $17,000, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  depart 
ment. 

Those  involved  in  the  accreditation 
process  say  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
forces  a police  department  to  review  its 
policies  and  procedures. 

Lieut.  Eric  Isom,  accreditation 
manager  in  Elgin.  III.,  said,  "I  think  that 
accreditation  is  a good  start  — it  finally 
puts  down  some  basic  guidelines  for  law 
enforcement,  both  administratively  and 
operationally." 

Continued  on  Page  12 


New  Chicago  chief  finds  first  weeks  offer  no  honeymoon 


Fred  Rice's  first  weeks  on  the  job  as 
Chicago  Police  Superintendent  haven’t 
been  easy. 

As  Rice  assumed  office  on  August  23, 
the  City  Council  and  Mayor  Harold 
Washington  were  locked  in  a fierce  battle 
over  the  city  budget  and  Washington  had 
announced  that  a total  of  855  police 
employees  would  be  dismissed  on 
September  1. 

A last-minute  compromise  saved  all 
but  196  of  those  jobs,  and  no  sworn  police 


personnel  were  laid  off. 

But  Rice,  who  had  drawn  criticism  for 
not  resisting  the  cuts  more  vigorously, 
wasn't  off  the  hook.  The  Washington  ad- 
ministration ordered  cutbacks  for  1984 
and  suggested  closing  three  district 
police  stations  in  order  to  save  money. 

In  addition,  contract  negotiations 
began  last  month  and  union  leaders  say 
Rice's  comments  that  police  "have  to  be 
realistic"  about  budget  cuts  don't  leave 
them  hopeful  of  a quick  settlement. 


But  the  56-year-old  Rice  hasn't  spent 
all  his  time  dealing  with  crises.  He  has  in- 
troduced changes  ranging  from  a re- 
vamping of  the  Office  of  Professional 
Standards,  the  department's  disci- 
plinary unit,  to  a proposal  to  begin  taking 
some  incident  reports  by  phone  instead 
of  in  person. 

He  has  said  he  supporls  more  foot 
patrols  and  a crackdown  on  narcotics  and 
gang  violence. 

Rice,  a 28-year  veteran  of  the  Chicago 
force,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Richard 
J.  Brzeczek  on  August  23,  making  him 
the  first  black  superintendent  in  the 
department's  history. 

As  chief  of  patrol,  Rice  had  been  known 
as  a good  administrator  who  runs  a tight 
ship  and  goes  by  the  book. 

After  his  appointment.  Rice  said  he 
had  high  aspirations  for  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.  “I  want  to  make 
Chicago  not  just  one  of  the  best  depart- 
ments. but  the  No.  1 department  in  the 
country,"  he  said. 

He  steadfastly  denies  that  his  race  is 
an  issue,  saying,  "If  someone  else  has  a 
problem,  that's  their  problem.” 

In  a lengthy  interview  with  one  of  the 
local  newspapers,  Rice  said,  "I've  been 
black  a long  time  and  I've  never  carried 
my  color  on  my  shoulders.  In  fact,  I 
forget  about  it  most  of  the  time.  It's  not  a 
problem  with  me  and  I hope  it  won't  be  a 
problem  in  my  job  as  superintendent  and 
I don't  think  it  will." 

One  of  Rice's  first,  and  most  strongly 


stated,  priorities  is  the  overhaul  of  the 
Office  of  Professional  Standards.  He  has 
said  he  will  require  competitive  examina- 
tions for  civilian  investigator  positions, 
rather  than  hiring  investigators  based  on 
"some  politician's  phone  call." 

"I  think  we  have  to  become  more  pro- 
active in  seeking  out  corruption  of  police 
officers,"  Rice  said.  "Any  time  you  have 
a large  police  department  like  we  have  in 
Chicago  you  ure  going  to  have  deviant 
behavior  and  we  have  to  uncover  it.  We 
cannot  let  the  reputation  of  this  depart 
ment  and  the  reputation  of  thousands  of 
honest  police  officers  be  sullied." 

Minority  residents  have  pushed  for 
reforms  in  the  professional  standards  of- 
fice, saying  complaints  of  police 
misbehavior,  particularly  against 
minorities,  were  not  properly  in- 
vestigated. 

Rice  also  has  said  he  supports  the  use 
of  a telephone  reporting  system  to  free 
more  officers  for  foot  patrol.  "We  send 
two  police  officers  and  a squad  car  to  all 
criminal  complaints  whether  the  police 
officers'  presence  is  needed  or  not,"  he 
said.  "It  ties  us  up." 

The  new  superintendent  has  also  said 
he  will  strive  to  avert  laying  off  sworn  of- 
ficers next  year,  and  hopes  to  meet  the 
administration's  cutback  orders  through 
attrition  and  layoffs  of  civilian 
employees. 

He  said  he  will  also  fight  the  closing  of 
the  three  district  stations  after  communi- 
ty groups  in  those  areas  protested  the 
proposed  shutdowns. 


Repnnted  by  permission:  Tribune  Company  Syndicate  Inc 

One  Chicago  newspaper's  view  of  the  local  law  enforcement  scene. 
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Valor  in  the  face  of  ‘a  dread  moment9 


Fumbling  for  a light  for  his  cigarette,  former  San  Jacinto  County  sheriff  James  C. 
Parker  leaves  a Federal  courtroom  in  Houston  last  month  after  his  conviction  on 
civil  rights  charges.  With  Parker  is  his  wife.  Melba.  Wide  World  Photos 


Water  torture  is  Texas  sheriff’s  undoing 


A former  Texas  sheriff  and  two  of  his 
deputies  have  been  convicted  of  using 
water  torture  to  extract  information  and 
confessions  from  jail  inmates. 

A Federal  jury  in  Houston  convicted 
James  C.  “Humpy”  Parker,  47,  the 
former  sheriff  of  San  Jacinto  County, 
Deputy  John  Glover,  65.  and  Deputy 
Carl  Lee,  63,  of  violating  the  civil  rights 
of  prisoners. 

A fourth  defendant,  Floyd  Baker,  was 
granted  a mistrial  because  his  defense 
was  damaging  to  the  other  defendants. 
He  admitted  that  the  water  torture  took 
place,  but  argued  that  he  had  par- 


his 


ticipated  only  on  orders  from 
superiors. 

During  the  trial,  prisoners  who  had 
been  jailed  between  1976  and  1980 
testified  that  they  were  handcuffed  to  a 
table  or  chair  and  their  faces  were 
wrapped  tightly  with  a towel.  They  said 
their  heads  were  pulled  back  and  water 
was  poured  over  their  faces  until  they 
feared  suffocation. 

Defense  attorneys  argued  that  the 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  had  lengthy 
criminal  records,  testified  only  to  gain 
parole  or  probation. 

The  three  face  sentences  of  up  to  10 
years  in  prison  and  a $10,000  fine. 


Aw,  shoot!  Pistol  champ  repeats 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  police  officer  Kerry  Hile 
has  won  the  title  of  National  Individual 
Police  Revolver  Champion. 

Hile,  28.  beat  out  nearly  800  police 
sharpshooters  to  retain  the  champion- 
ship, scoring  1491-109X  out  of  a possible 
1500  points. 

Barbara  Critchlow,  an  officer  with  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. won  the  women's  division  with  a 
score  of  1470-73X. 

Chiefs9  chief 

In  a unanimous  vote,  Police  Chief 
Harlin  R.  McEwen  of  Cayuga  Heights, 
N.Y..  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

McEwen,  46.  has  been  chief  in  Cayuga 
Heights  since  1972.  He  began  his  career 
in  law  enforcement  in  Waverly,  N.Y..  in 
1958,  joined  the  Tioga  County  Sheriff's 
Department  as  a deputy  sheriff  in  1962 
and  moved  to  Cayuga  Heights  in  1964. 

He  replaces  Charles  M.  Capobianco  of 
Old  Brookville  as  president  of  the  chiefs' 
group.  McEwen  has  been  a member  of  the 
group's  Board  of  Governors  since  1977 
and  also  serves  as  the  New  York 
representative  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police. 


Other  winners  in  the  individual  com- 
petition, which  took  place  at  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa,  last  month,  were:  Officer 
Frank  Glenn  of  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  who  won  second  place  in 
the  men's  division;  Samuel  M.  Yarosh,  a 
U.S.  Secret  Service  agent  from 
Maryland,  who  was  third  in  the  men's 
competition;  Elizabeth  Callahan  of  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  who  took  second  in  the 
women's  division,  and  James  K. 
Loveland  of  the  Iowa  State  Patrol,  who 
won  the  High  Iowan  Award. 

The  top  two-man  team  was  Officers 
Dennis  M.  Sundermeyer  and  Gerald  R. 
Nisbet  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department. 
The  winning  four-man  team  was  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  entry,  consisting  of 
Samuel  M.  Yarosh,  Larry  L. 
Householder,  James  W.  Gilleland  Jr.  and 
Aranzo  A.  Milbourne. 

Other  winners  included  Sgt.  William  J. 
Conreux  of  St.  Louis,  who  won  the 
shotgun  competition;  Officer  Charles  D. 
Smith  of  St.  Louis,  who  won  the  service 
revolver  championship;  Jerry  F.  Eason  of 
Grass  Valley.  Calif.,  who  won  the  off- 
duty  revolver  match  and  the  President's 
Pistol  Match,  and  Herbert  W.  Conly,  of 
the  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment. who  won  the  Police  Distinguished 
Match. 

The  annual  competition  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association. 


writes  up  to  50  tickets  a day  says  God  is 
on  his  side  — even  if  the  citizens  aren't. 

Officer  Richard  Roderick  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  said  his  policy  of  ticketing  anyone 
who  parks  illegally  — even  the  city's 
street  sweeper  — can't  be  changed  to  ap- 
pease angry  merchants  who  say  he's 
scaring  off  their  business. 

"I  can't  let  people  disobey  the  law," 
Roderick  said.  "The  law  wasn't  made  to 
be  broken.  All  laws  come  from  God  and 
(hold]  for  everyone  from  the  president 
right  on  down." 

One  restaurant  owner  has  begun  cir- 
culating a petition  asking  the  Board  of 


Selectmen  to  instruct  Roderick,  who 
wears  a shiny  cross  around  his  neck,  to  be 
more  lenient. 

Documented  victory 

Maureen  Casey-Owens,  chief  docu- 
ment examiner  for  the  Chicago  Police 
Department's  crime  laboratory,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences. 

Casey-Owens,  whose  term  begins  next 
July,  is  a 20-year  veteran  of  the  Chicago 
department.  She  is  also  vice  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Questioned 
Document  Examiners  and  a diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Forensic  Docu- 
ment Examiners. 


A feather  in  IPTM’s  cap 


Michael  D.  Featherstone,  a former 
Michigan  police  chief,  has  been  named 
associate  director  for  microcomputer 
programs  at  the  Institute  of  Police  Traf- 
fic Management  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Featherstone,  who  served  as  a consul- 
tant to  the  institute  in  a recent  project  to 
develop  the  country's  first  microcom- 
puter lab  for  law  enforcement  uses,  has 


also  served  as  a consultant  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  installing  computer 
systems  and  as  president  of  his  own 
microcomputer  software  company. 

He  holds  a bachelor's  degree  in  police 
administration  and  a master’s  in  public 
administration  from  Wayne  State 
University. 


A moment  of  silence 


Metro-Dade  County.  Fla.,  police  officer  Robert  Koenig  sits  in  contemplative  silence 
in  a Dade  County  circuit  court  last  month  after  he  was  convicted  in  the  March  4th 
shooting  death  of  22-year-old  Donald  Harp.  Koenig  faces  a possible  15-year  prison 
term  in  connection  with  the  shooting.  w.de  World  Pho.os 
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An  inspired  approach  to  traffic  enforcement 


were  making  their  way  up  a fire  escape 
through  falling  glass  and  cinders  to 
rescue  a woman  and  her  child,  when  the 
woman  dropped  the  child  out  the  win- 
dow. Mason  caught  the  child  by  the  wrist 
and  Miller  carried  him  to  safety.  The  of- 
ficers also  rescued  several  others  and  ad- 
ministered first  aid  to  victims. 

H Raymond  G.  Castro  and  Joseph  M. 
Doherty,  who  rescued  a man  from  a burn- 
ing second-story  apartment.  The  two 
were  unable  to  reach  the  man  through  the 
building,  so  they  borrowed  a ladder  and 
went  in  through  the  window,  only  to  find 
they  couldn't  carry  the  man  back  down 
the  ladder.  They  returned  through  the 
building,  which  by  then  was  engulfed  in 
intense  flames.  Castro  collapsed  from 
smoke  inhalation  and  both  men  were 
treated  at  a hospital. 


Five  Los  Angeles  police  officers  were 
recently  cited  for  their  actions  in  what  ac- 
tor Gregory  Peck  called  "a  dread  mo- 
ment of  decision." 

The  five  received  the  department's 
Medal  of  Valor,  the  highest  award  given 
for  heroism,  during  ceremonies  featuring 
a speech  by  Peck.  They  were: 

51  Robert  P.  Bain,  who  disarmed  two 
robbers  after  he  interrupted  a parking  lot 
hold  up  while  off  duty.  Bain  subdued 
both  suspects  without  firing  a shot,  first 
kicking  the  armed  robber  and  wrestling 
him  to  the  ground,  then  subduing  the  sec- 
ond suspect.  Bain  also  received  the 
Medal  of  Valor  in  1972  for  disarming  a 
violently  deranged  suspect  who  was 
threatening  other  officers. 

1 Taroo  A.  Mason  and  Arthur  J.  Miller, 
who  rescued  several  people  from  a burn- 
ing apartment  house.  Mason  and  Miller 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

As  the  October 
1982  Supreme  Court 
term  drew  to  an  end 
recently,  it  left  in  its 
wake  eight  dis- 
gruntled Justices. 
In  the  14  months 
since  Justice 
Stevens  proposed 
the  creation  of  a new 
court  to  screen  cases  to  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Justices  have  been 
outspoken  in  highlighting  the  severe 
workload  of  the  Court. 

With  the  exception  of  Justice 
Blackmun,  all  of  the  Justices  have 
lamented  the  Court's  workload. 
However,  senior  Associate  Justice  Bren- 
nan was  the  first  to  speak  out  against  the 
Stevens  proposal,  contending  that  the 
Court's  “screening  function  is  second  to 
none  in  importance."  Brennan  backed  a 
proposal  by  Justice  White,  which  sought 
to  establish  a new  court  “with  national 
jurisdiction  over  specific  subjects  like 
the  court  already  established  to  hear 
patent  cases." 

Shortly  after  Justice  White's  proposal 
was  unveiled.  Justice  Marshall  cautioned 
that  the  present  workload  was  resulting 
in  the  Court  giving  ‘ 'short  shrift"  to  ma- 
jor legal  issues.  Justice  Marshall  noted 
that  as  a result  of  the  docket  crunch,  sum- 
mary disposition  of  cases  was  serving  the 
interests  of  government  at  the  expense  of 
individuals. 

Justice  Rehnquist  joined  the  fray  with 
his  comment  that  the  Court  faced  a major 
threat  in  that  "with  the  ever  increasing 
caseloads,  we  are  inevitably  headed 
towards  more  bureaucratization." 
Justice  Rehnquist  counseled  that  the 
tremendous  support  staff  of  the  Court 
necessitated  by  the  docket  was  not  far 
from  becoming  "opinion  writing 
bureaus." 

Justice  Powell,  always  the  gentleman, 
avoided  the  Court's  quibbling  about  the 
relative  merits  of  his  colleagues'  pro- 
posals. Instead,  he  suggested  that  “ap- 


ALL  ABOARD:  A Coast  Guard  boarding  party  gets  set  to  inspect  a Honduran- 
registered  freighter,  in  a scene  that  may  become  more  common,  thanks  to  a recent 


Supreme  Court  ruling, 
pellate  jurisdiction,  already  limited,  [be| 
replaced  entirely  by  discretionary  review 
on  certiorari,”  Joining  in  the  notion  that 
jurisdictional  changes  are  the  way  to  ease 
the  Court’s  burden  was  Justice  O'Con- 
nor, who  most  recently  aired  her  views 
before  an  American  Bar  Association 
group. 

The  proposal  which  seems  likely  to  get 
the  most  attention  is  the  Administration- 
supported  suggestion  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  He  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
five-year  temporary  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  decide  all 
intercircuit  conflicts. 

All  of  the  proposals  and  the  Justices' 
public  bellyaching  seem  to  be  uncalled 
for  in  light  of  the  final  caseload  tally  for 
the  term  just  erded.  During  the  1982-83 
term,  228  fewer  paid  cases  were  filed  than 
in  the  1981-82  term,  when  there  were 
2,413  filings.  Of  the  "5,000  series"  cases 
there  was  an  increase  of  only  31  filings 
this  year,  to  2,035  cases. 

More  selectivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Justices  resulted  in  only  169  cases  being 
granted  plenary  review  — 34  fewer  cases 
than  during  the  previous  term. 

Notwithstanding  the  stricter  scrutiny 


WtdeWof  id  Photos 
being  given  to  newly  filed  cases,  the 
Court  remains  backlogged.  As  a result, 
cases  originally  filed  in  the  1981  term  are 
just  now  being  decided.  As  noted  in  the 
last  issue,  this  column  will  examine  two 
potentially  landmark  decisions  in  the 
area  of  search  and  seizure  that  were  held 
over  from  the  1981  term. 

Searches  Without  Probable  Cause 

By  a vote  of  6-to-3,  the  Supreme  Court 
established  that  police  may  stop  and 
board  any  vessel,  at  any  time,  on  any 
navigable  waters  with  access  to  the  open 
sea,  without  probable  cause  or  a 
reasonable  suspicion  to  believe  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed  or  the  United 
States  border  was  crossed. 

This  decision  stemmed  from  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  on  March  6.  1980.  On 
that  day,  U.S.  Customs  officers  and  Loui- 
siana State  Police  officers  were  on  patrol 
in  the  Calcasieu  River  Ship  Channel,  a 
north-south  waterway  that  connects  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  Lake  Charles,  La.,  a 
designated  port  of  entry  in  the  Houston, 
Texas,  area.  Approximately  18  miles  in- 
land from  the  Gulf,  the  officers  spotted  a 
40-foot  sailboat,  the  Henry  Morgan  II, 
with  Basel,  Switzerland,  markings  but  of 


French  registry. 

After  sighting  the  sailboat,  the  officers 
observed  a large  freighter  heading  north 
on  the  channel.  The  freighter’s  wake 
caused  the  Henry  Morgan  II  to  rock 
violently  from  side  to  side.  The  patrol 
boat  pulled  alongside  of  the  Morgan  and 
a Customs  officer  inquired  of  the  one  visi- 
ble crew  member  of  the  bout  if  the  crew 
was  all  right.  The  crew  member,  after 
twice  being  hailed,  "shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  an  unresponsive  manner." 

Not  satisfied  that  everything  was  in 
order,  the  Customs  officer  and  a Loui- 
siana State  Police  officer  boarded  the 
Morgan  and  demanded  to  see  the  vessel's 
documentation.  While  examining  the 
documents,  the  Customs  officer  smelled 
marijuana.  The  officer  looked  through  an 
open  hatchway  and  observed  the  respon- 
dent in  this  case  on  a sleeping  bag  on  top 
of  bales  of  marijuana. 

Both  the  respondent  and  the  crew 
member  on  deck  were  arrested  and  given 
Miranda  warnings.  A subsequent  search 
revealed  5,800  pounds  of  marijuana  con- 
cealed in  every  imaginable  place  on  board 
the  Henry  Morgan  II. 

The  respondent  and  crew  member  were 
found  guilty  of  violations  of  four  separate 
sections  of  Title  21  of  the  U.S.C.  relating 
to  conspiring  to  import,  importing,  con- 
spiring to  possess  marijuana  with  intent 
distribute  and  possessing  marijuana 
with  intent  to  distribute.  Both  defen- 
dants were  deported. 

This  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  because  after  the  deportation  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
reversed  the  convictions,  finding  that  the 
boarding  of  the  Henry  Morgan  II  "was 
not  reasonable  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment.” 

A majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  Justices  Rehnquist,  White, 
Blackmun,  Powell,  O'Connor  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  reversed  the  appellate 
court,  thus  reinstating  the  convictions. 
Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Rehn- 
quist wrote  that  Title  19  U.S.C.  §1581  (a) 
specifically  authorized  the  Customs  of- 
ficer to  board  the  vessel  to  examine  the 
documents  and  papers. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  noted  that 
Continued  on  Page  13 


IACP  under 
FBI  scrutiny 
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Three’s  a 
crowd 


Three  police  cars  lie  wrecked  on  a roadway  near  Randolph,  Vt.,  recently,  after  a collision 
that  marked  the  end  of  high-speed  chase.  Officers  in  a fourth  cruiser  captured  the  suspect, 
who  was  wanted  for  traffic  violations.  One  officer  was  hospitalized.  wide  World  Photos 


took  the  money  for  personal  use. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  story  said  the 
investigation  has  broadened  to  include 
all  Federal  contracts  awarded  to  the 
association  from  1978  through  1980. 

The  investigation  has  resulted  in  a tem- 
porary halt  in  new  grants  to  the  associa- 
tion from  the  NIJ,  according  to  director 
James  K.  Stewart,  The  grant  for  testing 
of  police  equipment  ran  out  in  July  and 
has  not  been  renewed,  he  said. 

Stewart  said  it  is  "a  regular  policy"  to 
withhold  further  funds  from  an  organiza- 
tion under  investigation  for  misuse,  and 
does  not  imply  IACP  is  guilty  of  such 
misuse. 

No  further  information  about  the  in- 
vestigation was  available.  Earl  Silbert,  a 
former  Federal  prosecutor  who  is  now 
serving  as  an  attorney  for  IACP,  and 
FB I agents  in  Baltimore  have  declined  to 
comment,  citing  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  inquiry . 
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That  old  gang  of  mine. . 


In  search  of  police  insight  into  youth  gangs 


Street  gangs  are  by  no  means  a new 
phenomenon  in  our  society  — they  can  be 
dated  as  far  back  as  1827,  when  Irish- 
American  immigrants  formed  the  first 
ethnic  gang.  Today,  however,  the  street 
gang  has  evolved  into  a more  dangerous 
and  sophisticated  organization;  the  focus 

THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN, 

DAN  W EDWARDS 
and  CAROL  ADAMS 

is  on  violence,  not  restricted  merely  to 
other  street  gangs,  but  toward  society  as 
a whole. 

The  juvenile  street  gang  is  a very  real 
problem,  but  one  that  unfortunately  has 
very  few  solutions.  As  Vincent  Riccio 
and  Bill  Slocum  noted  in  their  book  "All 
The  Way  Down"  (Ballantine  Books, 
19621:  "Nobody  is  actually  helping  these 
kids.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  getting 
worse.  The  record  is  clear.  " 

A 1979  study  by  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  estimated  that  in 
New  York  alone  there  are  more  than  350 
known  organized  gangs,  with  a total 
membership  exceeding  20,000  people. 
This  statistic  is  conservative,  and  the 
numbers  are  growing. 

The  juvenile  gang  member  has  a 
definite  profile.  He  often  comes  from  a 
broken  home,  either  having  only  one 
parent  or  two  parents  who  constantly 
fight.  The  gang  member  often  sees 
violence  in  his  home,  and  then  transfers 
that  violence  to  the  street.  His  outlet  is 
his  friends,  fellow  gang  members  to 
whom  he  turns  for  support  and 
assurance  Maternal  deprivation,  large 
family  size,  poverty,  child  abuse  and  re- 
jection are  all  factors  that  can  lead  the 
juvenile  to  gang  membership.  The  frame 
of  reference  for  social  behavior  then 
transfers  from  the  family  to  the  gang. 
The  gang  supplies  the  individual  with  an 
identity  and  a feeling  of  worth. 

Unfortunately,  he  then  sees  society  on- 
ly through  the  gang's  eyes,  adhering  to 
gang  values  and  norms  without  being 
shown  society's  angle.  He  learns  only 
what  the  gang  wants  him  to  know,  and 
fears  expressing  his  own  ideas  because  he 
fears  rejection  from  his  new  "family." 

Police  tolerance  of  and  insight  into  the 
juvenile  gang  problem  are  often  lacking. 
Concentration  on  gangs  is  too  time- 
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Members  of  the  Savage  Nomads,  a Bronx,  N.Y..  street  gang,  outside  a woebegone 
apartment  complex  on  their  ‘turf.’  Wide  World  Photos 


consuming,  as  protecting  the  public  at 
large  on  a daily  basis  takes  precedence. 
As  such,  patience  or  understanding  i9 
often  short-sighted.  The  police  officer 
may  see  the  youth  gang  as  "them"  ver- 
sus "us, " without  taking  into  account  the 
underlying  problems  such  youths  have. 

In  his  1968  book  "Juvenile  Delinquen- 


cy in  a Free  Society"  (Dickenson 
Publishing),  Robert  Winslow  com- 
mented: "They  [the  police|  cannot  cope 
with  [the  juvenile  problem).  The  officer  is 
stumped.  He  can't  deal  with  them.  He's 
not  going  to  break  them  up.  andTie's  go- 
ing to  be  always  out  there  fighting  with 
the  situation." 


Mistaken  identity  resolved 

In  the  photo  above,  Summit  County.  Ohio,  deputies  take  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  Jr.  off 
to  jail  after  the  Columbus  physician  was  found  guilty  of  60  charges,  including  21 
rapes.  At  right  is  William  Jackson,  who  has  served  five  years  in  prison  for  rapes  that 
police  now  say  were  committed  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson.  When  told  of  the  doctor’s 
conviction,  William  Jackson  said  the  doctor  "got  what  he  had  coming."  Wide  World  Photos 


Although  the  police  officer  often  does 
not  have  the  resources  or  concern  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  there  are  individuals 
and  agencies  that  do.  Yet  the  juvenile 
gang  problem  is  seen  as  an  “irritant” 
on  society,  with  the  legitimate  social  in- 
stitutions often  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  gang  is  made  up  of  individuals, 
usually  young  and  forgotten  in  a society 
where  it  is  easier  to  push  the  problem  out 
of  sight  (as  into  correctional  institutions) 
than  to  deal  with  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  “youth  units"  and 
"youth  squads"  that  make  some  at- 
tempts at  controlling  gang  activities  by 
getting  to  know  the  youth  in  their  area 
and  working  toward  establishing  a rela- 
tionship between  "them"  and  "us." 
Their  primary  function  is  identifying 
gang  members  and  their  clubhouses,  and 
then  observing  and  assessing  gang  ac- 
tivities. They  work  on  the  outside, 
physical  problems  of  the  gang 
phenomenon,  but  seldom  have  open  the 
kind  of  channels  of  communication  that 
will  enable  them  to  be  effective  in 
understanding  what  motivates  the  gang 
or  its  members.  These  organizations  are 
sub-groups  in  a police  department  and 
are  not  socially  or  psychologically  in- 
volved. They  are  geared,  obviously, 
toward  serving  society,  not  the  in- 
dividual gang  member,  and  because  of 
this  their  resources  are  limited  and  their 
effectiveness  is  stifled. 

Outreach  programs,  on  the  other  hand, 
focus  on  learning  to  know  the  individual 
gang  member,  and  helping  on  a personal 
level.  Most  youth  gangs,  although  leery 
at  first,  will  open  up  to  the  outreach 
stranger  if  they  perceive  the  motives  as 
sincere. 

Distrust  of  an  adult  by  youth-gang 
members  is  always  a problem.  The  fear  is 
inbred.  Law  enforcement  agencies,  fami- 
ly and  school  have  often  failed  the 
juvenile.  He  distrusts  any  authority 
other  than  that  of  his  gang  leader,  and  is 
confused  when  an  adult  says,  "Hey,  I 
care."  A common  response  is,  "Why  do 
you  say  you  want  to  help  us?  What's  in  it 
for  you,  man?" 

Once  a rapport  is  established,  there  is  a 
possible  line  of  open  communication  that 
can  benefit  the  individual  youth.  If 
anything  constructive  can  be  done  at  all 
regarding  a gang,  it  is  usually  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  Outreach  workers  are  not 
miracle  workers.  Fourteen-year-old 
heroin  addicts  and  1 5-year-old  rapists  are 
not  easily  or  willingly  rehabilitated.  The 
streets  are  not  Never-Never  Land,  and 
often  organizing  a basketball  team  does 
not  solve  the  inner  social  and 
psychological  problems  of  the  youths. 
But  at  least  there  is  some  effort  made  by 
the  outreach  worker  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween "establishment"  and  “gang." 

If  the  youth  must  exist  within  a gang 
context,  it  is  possible  that  the  gang  may 
be  directed  toward  a modification  in 
behavior.  Constructive  activities  such  as 
gyms  and  health  facilities  can  be  im- 
plemented to  help  the  gang  pass  away 
endless  hours  of  idleness,  which  is  where 
the  trouble  starts.  The  outreach  worker 
also  has  the  ability  to  negotiate  between 
gangs  or  individual  gang  members,  and 
can,  in  some  instances,  help  avoid  a fight 
or  conflict  between  the  two.  Counseling 
and  therapy  are  also  effective  tools,  but 
again,  resources  are  limited. 

One  man  who  devoted  his  life  trying  to 
help  youth  gang  members  wrote:  "A  lot 
of  these  kids  are  in  jail  now.  A lot  of  them 
are  dead.  But  a lot  are  straight  and  doing 
the  best  they  can.  They  survived, 
somehow.” 
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Boston  averts  police  strike  over  liability  judgment 


A Massachu  setts  Superior  Court  j udge 
has  postponed  a decision  as  to  whether  a 
Boston  police  officer  will  lose  his  home  to 
pay  a court  judgment  against  him,  thus 
delaying  a threatened  strike  by  the 
Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Association 
until  at  least  February. 

Judge  John  P.  Forte  heard  arguments 
on  September  15  in  the  case  against  Of- 
ficer Dennis  McKenna,  but  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  case  until  after  a forthcoming 
mayoral  election. 

McKenna  was  one  of  two  Boston  of- 
ficers involved  in  the  1975  killing  of  a 
black  man  who  they  believed  was  a 
suspect  in  an  armed  robbery.  The  man,  a 
hospital  employee  named  James 
Bowden,  was  later  found  to  be  innocent 
and  a Federal  jury  awarded  his  widow 
$750,000  in  the  death. 

The  City  of  Boston,  which  usually  pays 
such  judgments  against  police  officers, 
refused  to  pay  the  award,  citing  budget 
shortages.  The  widow,  Patricia  Bowden, 
returned  to  court  to  try  to  garnishee  the 
wages  of  McKenna  and  Officer  Edward 
Holland  and  seize  their  property,  in- 
cluding McKenna's  home. 

As  the  hearing  began  into  whether 
McKenna's  home  should  be  confiscated, 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  killing 
was  rekindled  by  the  publication  of  a 
book  entitled,  "Deadly  Force;  The  True 
Story  of  How  a Badge  Can  Become  a 
License  to  Kill,”  which  claimed  that 
police  officials,  including  Commissioner 
Joseph  M.  Jordan,  knew  Bowden  was  in- 
nocent and  covered  up  for  the  two  of- 
ficers. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  revelations  that  Jordan,  who  has  been 
commissioner  since  1976,  was  in  a 
hospital  for  treatment  for  alcoholism. 
Reporters  trying  to  reach  Jordan  for 
comment  on  the  Bowden  case  found  the 
comissioner  in  Edgehill  Hospital  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  later  discovered  that 
an  unmarked  police  car  registered  to  Jor- 
dan had  been  involved  in  a hit-and-run  ac- 
cident in  Conway,  N.H.,  on  August  16. 

In  a television  interview,  Jordan  ad- 
mitted: "I  am  an  alcoholic.  In  the  past 
year,  things  I used  to  handle  easily 
became  more  difficult,  affected  me  emo- 
tionally. I began  drinking  more,  not  on 
the  job,  but  at  night  after  work." 

He  has  since  returned  to  work  and  re- 
tains the  support  of  Mayor  Keven  White, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  the  mayor. 

The  decision  to  delay  a ruling  in  the 
case  against  McKenna  may  have  averted 
a police  strike.  Union  officials  had  said 
that  if  the  city  continued  to  refuse  to 
make  payment  for  McKenna  and  Holland 
and  allowed  McKenna's  home  to  be 
taken,  they  would  call  for  some  type  of 
job  action. 

“When  the  day  comes  when  a 
policeman  and  his  family  are  thrown  out 
on  the  streets,  we  will  take  a strong  job 
action  and  that  includes  all  the  way  to 
even  calling  a strike."  said  Robert 
Guiney,  chairman  of  the  BPPA. 

He  added,  "The  police  support  this 
positively.  There  is  not  one  cop, 
patrolmen,  detectives,  superior  officers, 
who  won't  take  a strong  action  if  McKen- 
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na  loses  his  house." 

The  city  had  offered  to  pay  Patricia 
Bowden  $350,000  to  settle  the  case,  and 
repeated  that  offer  shortly  after  the  hear- 
ing on  McKenna's  property,  but  she 
refused  the  offer 

The  Bowden  shooting  has  remained  a 
sticky  issue  for  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment since  it  occurred.  Bowden,  25.  had 
been  visiting  his  mother  in  a 
predominantly  black  section  of  Boston 
when  Officers  Holland  and  McKenna 
noticed  that  his  car  matched  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  used  in  an  armed  robbery 
earlier  that  day. 

The  two  officers  kept  the  car  under 
surveillance  and  when  Bowden  returned, 
they  approached  him  and  identified 
themselves.  They  said  they  fired  after 
Bowden  tried  to  run  over  them  and  fired  a 
pistol  at  them.  They  were  cleared  in  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  police  department's 
internal  affairs  division. 


But  witnesses  in  the  suit  brought  by 
Bowden's  widow  testified  that  they 
heard  no  warning  before  the  officers  fired 
and  that  Bowden  was  at  work  when  the 
robbery  occurred,  among  other 
discrepancies.  In  addition,  a tape  of  a 
preliminary  hearing  was  found  to  be 
blank  after  a police  investigator  bor- 
rowed it  and  tapes  between  the  officers 
and  dispatchers  on  the  day  of  the 
shooting  were  lost. 

The  jury  found  the  officers  at  fault  and 
ordered  the  payment  to  Patricia  Bowden. 
The  damages  have  increased  at  8 percent 
interest  — about  $190  a day  — since  the 
1981  decision. 

The  book  about  the  incident  was  writ- 
ten by  Lawrence  O'Donnell  Jr.,  the  son  of 
Patricia  Bowden's  attorney.  He  says  he 
became  interested  in  the  case  after  he 
was  arrested  and  beaten  by  Boston  police 
officers  in  what  he  believes  was  an  at- 
tempt to  frighten  his  father  off  the  case. 


Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Jordan 
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The  woman  in  charge 


An  interview  with  Sheriff  Ruth  Carpenter  of  Hunterdon  C 


Ruth  Carpenter,  at  65,  is  a grandmotherly  woman 
{ with  an  easy-going  manner  and  friendly  smile.  At  the 

* end  of  the  year,  after  she  retires,  that  impression  will 
he  completely  accurate,  but  for  now  she  is  Sheriff 

* Ruth  Carpenter,  the  head  of  a 42-employee  depart- 
ment in  Hunterdon  County,  N.J. 

The  only  woman  ever  elected  as  a sheriff  in  New 
l Jersey,  one  of  only  1 1 in  the  country.  Carpenter  is  also 
a straight-talking  law  enforcement  official  who  loves 
i her  job  and  whose  only  complaint  has  been  that  of 
! almost  any  top  agency  official  — that  she  needs  more 
| money  and  more  people. 


Carpenter  began  hercareerin  the  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty Sheriff's  Office  in  1959  as  a legal  secretary.  She 
was  appointed  an  undersheriff  in  1962  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  handling  civil  duties.  As  first  under- 
sheriff under  Sheriff  Ervin  E.  Wright,  she  was  in  line 
to  succeed  him  when  he  died  in  office  on  July  31,  1977, 
and  was  named  acting  sheriff. 

When  the  time  came  to  elect  a permanent  replace- 
ment, Carpenter  decided  she  wanted  the  job.  “1  was 
really  the  only  qualified  person,  " she  says  now. 


But  the  local  Republican  party  was  hesitant  to 
bach  her  “The  good  fathers  of  the  Republican  party 
said  a woman  could  no  way  get  elected,  “she  recalls. 

She  began  her  campaign  anyway,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  would  seek  the  office  was  car- 
ried on  the  national  Associated  Press  news  wires, 
bringing  her  enough  publicity  to  persuade  local  party 
leaders  to  back  her. 


So  Carpenter  became  a politician.  Although  she  is 
an  outgoing  woman,  she  had  never  campaigned 
before  and  wasn 't  sure  she  could  "meet  people  and 
put  it  across. " 

But  she  found  she  liked  the  race.  “Once  / got 
started,  I found  that  people  are  really  very  nice  and  J 
they  like  to  talk  to  politicians,  and  especially  with  the  i 
novelty  of  the  female  sheriff  here.  . . . " 

After  that.  Carpenter  had  little  trouble  with  the  job. 

As  an  outspoken  — and  some  would  say  stubborn  — .J 
advocate  of  her  department,  she  had  regular  battles 
with  the  county  government,  but,  despite  that,  she 
believes  that  one  of  her  biggest  accomplishments  as 
sheriff  has  been  to  maintain  a good  rapport  with  the  h- 
courts  and  prosecutors  in  Hunterdon  County. 

She  worked  to  strengthen  the  educational  pro-  \ 
grams  put  on  by  the  sheriff's  department  and  Jj 
established  an  identification  unit  to  assist  local 
police  departments  and  prosecutors  in  criminal  in- 
vestigations. She  also  has  been  active  in  planning  the 
construction  of  a new  county  jail  which  will  hold  up 
to  80  prisoners  and  provide  recreational  and  medical 
facilities  for  the  inmates. 

She  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year  — she  says  she 
might  seek  another  term  if  she  were  younger  — and  ;| 
adopt  the  role  her  looks  might  suggest:  the  sweet 
grandmother  whose  main  worries  are  the  six  grand- 
children she  plans  to  visit. 

“When  I get  tired  of  loafing  for  a while,  then  maybe  ii 
I'll  go  back  to  volunteer  work,  or  find  a part-time  job 
or  something,  " she  said 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  For  openers,  could 
you  talk  a little  bit  about  Hunterdon  County  and  its 
sheriff's  department  and  how  they've  changed  over  the 
25  years  you've  been  associated  with  the  department? 
CARPENTER:  At  the  present  time,  there's  approx- 
imately 40  or  42  employees  altogether,  but  that's  in- 
cluding the  corrections  officers  as  well  as  the  sheriff’s  of- 
ficers. In  New  Jersey,  we’re  under  Civil  Service.  The 
sheriff  has  [a  staff  of]  the  sheriff  and  we're  entitled  to 
unclassified  appointments  of  two  undersheriffs  and 
either  a secretary  or  confidential  aide  that  don't  have  to 
go  under  Civil  Service.  But  all  the  officers  have  to  go 
under  Civil  Service;  they  all  have  to  be  trained  by  the 
police  training  commission,  the  same  as  local  police. 
When  I took  over,  none  of  this  had  been  done  and  1 had 
to  do  quite  a scramble  to  get  this  all  done.  Each  officer 
had  to  be  sent  to  school  for  1 2 to  14  weeks  to  qualify,  and 
they  are  peace  officers  as  well  as  sheriff's  officers.  They 
are  qualified  to  make  arrests,  but  we  don't  do  it  because 
we  have  local  police  departments. 

LEN:  That  training  hadn't  been  done  before  you  took 
over? 

CARPENTER:  No,  the  officers  had  not  been  trained. 
That  was  about  the  time  the  act  came  into  being,  around 
there,  and  with  |former]  Sheriff  [Ervin]  Wright  being 
sick  and  all.  we  just  hadn't  been  able  to  get  some  of  this 
done.  So  then  I had  to  see  that  they  were  done  as  soon  as 
I got  in. 

LEN:  How  large  a jail  do  you  have? 

CARPENTER:  We  had  a jail  that  held  approximately 
40  inmates,  and  we'd  been  going  up  to  60,  but  the  county 
is  in  the  process  of  building  a new  one  which  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  into  before  the  end  of  the  year.  That  will  be 
for  about  77  to  80  inmates. 

LEN:  Did  you  take  part  in  the  planning  of  the  new  jail? 
CARPENTER:  I was  on  the  committees  to  help  with  the 
securing  of  a new  warden  - our  warden  retired  - and  on 
all  the  committees  on  where  the  site  should  be  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  The  actual  construction  itself  was  done  by 
the  architect  and  contracting  company  with  con- 
sultants that  the  freeholders  hired. 

LEN:  Have  you  had  problems  with  overcrowding  in  the 
old  jail? 

CARPENTER:  Not  that  badly.  We  have  some.  We  have 
gone  over  where  we've  had  to  put  mattresses  in  the 
cellar,  but  not  too  much.  We’ve  been  pretty  lucky. 
We've  always  had  a very  good  rapport  with  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  so  that  we  have  not  had  to  keep  many  of 


their  inmates  too  long,  so  we've  done  very  well. 

LEN:  Then  why  is  the  new  jail  being  built? 
CARPENTER:  It's  a new  facility,  more  secure.  It's  sup- 
posed to  be  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  taken  care  of 
with  the  same  personnel  we  have  now.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems was  lack  of  recreation,  no  indoor  recreation.  These 
are  the  types  of  things,  because  of  the  old  jail,  that  must 
be  — the  old  jail  must  be  60  years  old.  No  reading  room, 
none  of  these  things  that  the  Federal  laws  today  require 
that  you  have.  So  the  new  one  will  have  indoor-outdoor 
recreation,  will  have  a library  and  all  of  this  that  is  re- 
quired. We'll  also  have  a medical  section  with  two  rooms 
that  you  can  put  people  in  who  have  to  be  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  population  because  of  physical  prob- 
lems and  things  like  that.  This  has  been  a big  cost  here 
because  we've  had  to  transport  them  all  to  the  Hunter- 
don Medical  Center  and  then  put  guards  on  them.  Now 
we  ll  be  able  to  use  the  medical  facilities  in  the  jail  itself, 
which  should  be  a big  savings  right  there. 

LEN:  A lot  of  people  who  work  in  corrections  think  that 
the  requirements  for  housing  inmates  — the  recreation 
and  reading  rooms  and  that  sort  of  thing  — are  tanta- 
mount to  pampering  the  prisoners.  Do  you  think  that 
there  are  too  many  requirements  about  what  a jail  has  to 
provide? 

CARPENTER:  There  are  too  many,  but  I still  feel  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  human  beings,  because  a lot 
of  them  that  we  hold  in  our  jail  have  not  yet  been  to  trial 
so  you  don't  know  yet  whether  they're  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  But  I think  sometimes.  . .there  should  be  not 
quite  as  much  coddling  as  some  think  they  should  have. 


Changing  the  guard 

LEN:  Isn't  it  disappointing  to  do  all  the  work  in  plan- 
ning the  jail  and  retire  just  as  it  is  ready  for  use? 
CARPENTER:  It  wasn't  going  to  be  my  jail  anyway,  so 
I 'm  not  that  disappointed.  The  freeholders  had  passed  a 
resolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  — in  New  Jersey, 
in  order  to  take  over  a jail  from  a sheriff,  all  the  board 
has  to  do  is  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  they  may 
take  it  away  from  the  sheriff.  The  freeholders  of  Hunter- 
don decided  to  do  that  and  have  done  that,  but  their 
resolution  does  not  go  into  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
new  jail  is  completed  and  they  move  into  that.  So  I still 
have  the  care  of  it. 

LEN:  How  will  the  jail  be  administered  after  that? 
CARPENTER:  It  will  be  administered  by  the  new 
warden  we  elected,  who  has  been  named  director  of  the 


‘I  think  it’s  a little  bit  hard 
for  some  men  to  accept  the 
fact  that  a woman  can  go  in 
and  do  a good  job,  because 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  in 
my  day  there  will  never  be 
equality  of  the  sexes.  ’ 


department  of  corrections  for  the  County  of  Hunterdon, 
and  he  will  answer  directly  to  the  Board  of  Freeholders. 
LEN:  What  will  happen  to  your  corrections  employees? 
CARPENTER:  They  will  be  working  under  him,  and  he 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  freeholders.  They  will 

still  remain  corrections  officers,  but  they  no  longer  will 
be  a member  of  the  sheriff's  department,  as  they  are 
now.  In  other  words,  it  means  reducing  the  sheriff's 
department,  and  we  will  have  approximately  20 
employees  here  for  the  civil  end.  transportation  and 
security  for  the  courts  and  that.  They  will  be  taking 
about  22  employees,  or  better. 


LEN:  Do  you  think  it's  a good  idea  to  split  it  up  like 
that? 

CARPENTER:  I don't  really  think  so.  I think  it's  more 
economical  to  leave  it  the  way  it  was,  but  the  cry  seems 
to  be  that  you  should  have  professionals  in  every  sec- 
tion. Of  course.  I feel  that  I'm  the  professional  because 
I ve  had  the  experience,  but  they  want  somebody  with  a 
degree  and  that  kind  of  thing.  The  new  warden  has  all 
that.  In  fact,  I found  him  for  the  freeholders  because  he 
came  out  of  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

LEN:  So  whoever  succeeds  you  will  have  a markedly  dif- 
ferent job? 

CARPENTER:  That's  right.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
branches  where  we  can  branch  out,  such  as  we  very 
much  need  an  I.D.  department  to  go  out  and  help  the 
police  departments  and  the  prosecutor.  I started  it,  but 
I have  not  been  able  to  get  more  money  to  really  go  into 
it,  so  we  could  get  the  cameras  and  all  that  that  we  really 
need.  For  some  unknown  reason,  even  though  the  voters 
feel  a woman  can  do  [the  job],  the  freeholders  don't  feel 
quite  the  same  way  about  me.  I guess  I’ve  got  too  big  a 
mouth. 


LEN:  You  mean  they  ’ve  been  reluctant  to  give  you  fund- 
ing for  things  you  would  have  liked  to  have  done? 
CARPENTER:  Yes,  that  s right.  I've  had  trouble 
enough  just  getting  the  funding  I need  to  run  the 
department  halfway  decently. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that's  generally  a reflection  of  the 
economic  times  or  does  it  have  something  to  do  with 
them  not  being  sure  you  can  handle  the  job  as  a woman? 
CARPENTER:  Well,  it  s some  to  do  with  the  economic 
times.  But  the  other  one  is  that  unfortunately 
sometimes  personalities  get  involved  instead  of  being 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  re  all  elected  by  the  people  and 
we  answer  to  the  voters.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  fact  that  I am  a strong  individual  who  is  in- 
clined to  express,  very  decidedly,  what  I feel  to  be  right. 
I have  clashed  with  some  of  them.  I think  it's  a little  bit 
hard  for  some  men  to  accept  the  fact  that  a woman  can 
go  in  and  do  a good  job,  because  as  far  as  I 'm  concerned, 
in  my  day.  there  will  never  be  equality  of  the  sexes. 
LEN:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

CARPENTER:  I just  feel  there  never  will  be  because 
regardless  of  what  you  do.  how  good  a job  you  do.  there 
always  seems  to  be  — and  I guess  it  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Adam  and  Eve.  if  you  want  - the  world  wants 
women  to  work,  certain  ones  are  recognized,  but  still 
when  you  come  right  down  to  the  very  last  line,  there's 
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always  the  feeling  that  actually  it’s  a man's  world,  not  a 
woman's  world. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  my  association  with  the  state 
sheriffs  of  New  Jersey.  I've  always  had  a very  good  rap- 
port. They  have  accepted  me  as  an  equal.  In  fact.  I’ve 
been  told  many  times  that  I do  a much  better  job  than 
some  of  the  male  sheriffs  they  know. 

Wish  list 


LEN:  What  were  some  of  the  things  you  would  have 
liked  to  have  done  that  you  just  haven’t  had  the  money 
to  do? 

CARPENTER:  One  of  the  main  things  has  been  the  I.D. 
department.  I do  have  the  criminal  justice  computer, 
and  we  do  furnish  the  prosecutor  and  the  police  depart- 
ments criminal  history  information.  We  have  a lot  of 
work  along  that  way.  But  I would  very  much  like  to  have 
expanded  that  to  include  all  of  the  camera  work  and  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  an  I.D.  officer  that  could 
have  set  up  a good  department  where  they  could  have 
gone  out  and  printed  and  dusted  and  taken  pictures  in 
homicides  and  accidents  and  that  sort  of  thing  for  both 
the  prosecutor’s  office  and  the  police  departments. 
That’s  been  one  of  my  big  things  I would  like  to  do. 

Of  course,  I very  much  would  have  liked  to  expand  my 
personnel  a little  bit  so  we  could  have  done  more  educa- 
tional work  for  the  students  and  children  of  the  county. 
We  do  a lot  of  that,  we  go  into  schools,  we  bring  schools 
here,  we  set  up  programs  whereby  we  show  them  what  a 
sheriff's  office  does,  we  take  them  to  the  jails,  we  take 
them  to  the  courts,  sometimes  they  sit  through  a trial, 
we  show  them  how  a jury  works.  We  try  to  instill  in  them 
a respect  for  the  law  and  the  court  system.  We're  on  call 
when  someone  wants  a program  of  that  type.  I’d  like  to 
have  more  money  to  do  more  of  that  kind  of  work, 
because  I believe  in  prevention. 

LEN:  Why  do  you  think  the  ID  program  is  so  impor- 
tant? Do  the  local  police  departments  not  have  enough 
expertise  to  handle  it? 

CARPENTER:  They  have  too  much  work  to  do  for  the 
amount  of  personnel  they  have,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  the  taxpayer,  more  economical,  if  the  sheriff's  office 
had  this  type  of  thing,  with  one  or  two  people  who  can  go 
out  and  do  it,  rather  than  every  municipality  having  to 
do  their  own.  It  would  he  far  more  economical  for  the 
taxpayers  because  then  it  would  all  be  uniform.  I work 
very  well  with  the  prosecutor's  office  anyway;  we  do  all 
extraditions  together  and  wherever  we  can  we  cooperate 
with  them  all  the  time.  They  have  a very  good  depart- 
ment here,  but  they  would  like  to  have  one  person  that 


was  doing  it.  It  not  only  is  economical  but  it  goes  for 
more  efficiency. 

LEN:  The  municipal  departments  you  work  with  are  all 
mostly  small? 

CARPENTER:  Well,  we  have  a couple  of  large  ones  — 
Readington  Township  and  Raritan  Township  have  large 
departments  and  they  have  quite  a few  officers.  . . . But 
we  also  have  a lot  of  small  departments  with  the  chief 
and  maybe  one  or  two  part-timers  or  maybe  just  one 
other  full-time  person.  We  also  have.  I can  think  of  right 
off  the  top  of  my  head,  three  or  four  municipalities  that 
have  no  police  department  at  all  and  still  rely  on  the 
state  police.  I do  not  have  the  personnel  to  go  into  these 
departments,  into  these  municipalities  and  help  them, 
where  if  I had  more  personnel  we  could  help  them,  too. 
LEN.  Help  them  in  terms  of  actual  law  enforcement 
functions? 

CARPENTER:  Yes.  My  staff  is  too  small;  it  is  complete- 
ly used  up  with  service  of  civil  papers,  writs  of  execu- 
tion, transportation  of  juveniles,  transportation  of  in- 
mates to  and  from  hospital  centers,  transportation  to 
other  institutions,  security  in  the  courts.  I have  two 
judges  and  we  have  to  furnish  each  one  of  them  with  an 
aide,  plus  another  attendant  in  the  courtroom,  and  it 
just  uses  up  my  staff. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  provided 
law  enforcement  in  those  areas  rather  than  the  state 
police  doing  that? 

CARPENTER:  I think  that  if  we  could  contract  and  do 
that,  like  they  do  in  some  of  the  Western  states  and 
Southern  states,  I think  it  would.  Because  the  state 

police  are  overworked,  too I’m  not  saying  the  state 

police  don't  do  a good  job.  I'm  just  saying  they’re  over- 
worked. That  's  why  it’s  hard  to  get  them  when  you  need 
them. 

LEN:  Is  it  likely  that  the  sheriff’s  department  will  take 
that  over  some  day? 

CARPENTER:  It  might  be  something  in  the  future. 
Who  knows  what's  going  to  happen. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  harder  for  you  to 
become  sheriff  if  there  had  been  an  active  law  enforce- 
ment responsibility  in  the  department  at  the  time? 
CARPENTER:  No,  because  I think  I would  have  had  at 
the  head  of  it  a man  who  knew  how  to  do  it.  and  he  would 
do  it  and  I would  only  supervise. 

Female  virtues 

LEN:  You  would  have  had  a man? 

CARPENTER:  Well,  a man  or  a woman.  I think  in  this 
county  it  would  have  been  a man  because  now.  six  years 
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later,  1 could  pick  up  a woman  to  do  that  type  of  work, 
but  it  would  have  had  to  have  been  somebody  well 
trained.  Six  and  a half  years  ago,  when  I first  became  ac- 
ting sheriff,  I think  it  would  have  been  a little  bit  hard  to 
have  found  a woman  trained.  But  the  last  years  have 
seen  great  strides  in  training  females  as  both  correc- 
tions officers  and  sheriff's  officers  and  police  officers.  In 
fact,  within  my  term,  I know  of  one  department  especial- 
ly that  has  a woman  patrol.  Also  during  my  term,  the  all- 
female class  of  state  troopers  was  given.  I n fact,  I was  at 
some  of  those  meetings  to  give  them  input  on  what  they 
would  need.  That  has  come  about  in  the  last  six  years,  so 
that  now  there's  a good  chance  you  could  find  a female 
that  could  be  in  charge  of  road  patrol  and  that  type  of 
thing. 

This  is  one  thing  there's  been  a lot  of  strides  in,  I must 
admit.  Of  course,  there  have  been  a lot  of  strides  in 
sheriffs,  because  there  are  now  11  (female  sheriffs.) 
When  I ran,  there  were  only  six,  I believe,  the  National 
Sheriffs'  (Association)  told  me.  Georgia  has  just  had  a 
female,  the  first  one.  She’s  new  since  we  were  [at  the 
NSA  convention  in  June./ 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  even  though  there  are  a lot  more 
women  being  trained  in  patrol  now  that  there  would  still 
be  a lot  of  resistance  to  a woman  being  in  charge  of 
patrol? 

CARPENTER:  There  would  be.  There’s  no  doubt  about 
it.  Because  1 don’t  care  what  you  say  — my  male  of- 
ficers, they  pretend  they  don't  mind,  but  you  can  see  the 
difference.  There's  a certain  amount  of  unease  — I don't 
know  what  to  call  it  — resistance,  I guess  is  the  best 
word,  to  a female  in  charge  of  that. 

LEN:  Have  you  ever  encountered  any  situation  as 
sheriff  that  you  felt  a man  would  have  been  better  able 
to  handle  or  any  that  you  felt  inadequate  to? 
CARPENTER:  No.  Of  course,  you  know  we  always  use 
a check  and  balance,  depending  on  whether  we're  work- 
ing with  females  or  males,  in  handling.  If  we're  working 
with  a female,  we  must  always  have  a female  officer;  if 
we're  working  with  a male,  I usually  take  a male  officer, 
if  I 'm  doing  it.  So  you  think  ahead,  you  plan  ahead  and 
you  cover  it.  I can't  say  as  I know  of  any  situation  of  that 
sort,  because  when  I first  started  as  sheriff,  I was  out  on 
the  road  quite  a bit,  but  the  last  three  years,  I've  been 
more  of  a supervisor.  We  set  things  up  trying  to  prevent 
problems.  In  other  words,  I try  to  preach  that  my  of- 
ficers are  peace  officers.  You're  serving  the  people, 
you’re  not  going  after  them,  you’re  serving  them.  You 
be  kind  to  them,  too.  By  that,  I don't  mean  that  you  be 
soft  and  let  them  go,  or  anything  like  that,  I just  mean 
that  you  use  common  sense  and  handle  it  the  way  you 
would  want  to  be  handled  if  you  were  in  their  position. 

I can  remember  one  incident  of  a father  with  a little 
five-year-old  child,  and  no  way  was  he  going  to  let  that 
child  go,  and  my  officers  were  really  getting  all  upset  I 
went  out  and  talked  to  him  and  finally  got  him  up  to 
court.  Unfortunately,  we  had  to  take  the  child  away 
because  the  custody  had  been  given  to  the  mother.  But 
sometimes  that  type  of  thing  just  takes  patience  and 
kindness. 

LEN:  Have  you  been  in  situations  where  you  thought 
your  life  was  in  danger? 

CARPENTER:  Handling  prisoners,  you  never  know 
There's  always  that  chance.  That’s  why  you  always 
have  to  be  on  guard.  There  have  been  a couple  of  times 
when  I served  papers  and  then  afterwards  I found  out  [1 
could  have  been  in  danger).  I remember  serving  divorce 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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papers  to  a man  up  in  Hampton,  and  I was  going  to  go 
out  and  do  it  alone,  and.  I don't  know,  my  intuition  told 
me  not  to.  1 went  and  got  my  daughter-in-law,  just  so  I 
would  have  somebody  with  me,  and  we  went  over.  1 1 was 
one  of  the  worst  tragedies  that  ever  happened  because 
after  he  was  served  with  papers,  within  the  next  day  or 
two,  he  had  his  three  children,  they  were  all  dressed  up. 
and  he  killed  all  three  of  them  because  he  wasn't  going  to 
let  his  wife  have  them.  So  you  never  know  what  people 
are  going  to  do,  and  to  a certain  extent  you  always  are  in 
danger,  but  I don't  think  1 ve  ever  been  in  a shootout  or 
anything  of  that  type. 

I ‘11  tell  you  another  incident  that  really  did  get  me.  1 
was  asked  by  another  one  of  the  police  departments  to 
help  them  nail  up  a house  where  this  woman  lived 
because  they  didn’t  have  any  matrons.  So  1 went  in  with 
them  and  — oh,  what  a mess  that  place  was.  It  was  cold, 
no  heat,  everything  was  frozen,  stuff  all  over  the  floor, 
water  in  the  sink  and  so  on.  Down  in  the  basement  were 
animals  and  chickens  and  geese.  We  had  to  catch  all  that 
stuff  and  hand  it  over.  Puppies  in  the  attic  — we  had  to 
hand  it  all  over  to  the  ASPCA  (American  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals].  You  never  know 
what  you’re  getting  into.  I itched  for  days  after  that. 
LEN:  Do  you  do  a lot  of  work  with  juveniles? 
CARPENTER:  We  transport  the  juveniles  back  and 
forth.  I have  one  female  officer  who  is  excellent  with 
juveniles,  can  calm  them  down  and  talk  them  into  doing 
things  and  ease  their  way  for  them.  We  have  to 
transport  to  either  Warren  County  or  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, and  we  have  to  go  get  them  for  court  appearances 
and  soon.  And  lately  we  helped  all  the  local  departments 
in  the  fingerprinting  of  all  the  children,  which  has  been 
quite  a program  throughout  the  United  States  lately,  so 
that  in  case  they're  lost  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  they  can 
be  identified. 

I've  been  on  a Help  Line  committee,  where  you  can 
call  in  and  gel  help  on  anything.  We  refer  them  to  the  ex- 
perts in  the  field.  We  see  if  they  have  a drug  problem,  a 
sex  problem,  if  they 're  pregnant  or  if  they  need  to  talk  to 
a psychiatrist  or  anything  like  that. . . . That's  one 
thing,  ns  I said  before,  that  I would  really  like  to  have 
more  money  to  really  put  on  a program  along  those  lines. 

Politics  and  policing 

LEN:  As  an  elected  official,  do  you  think  that  the 
political  nature  of  your  j ob  leaves  you  open  to  manipula- 
tion by  local  politicians? 

CARPENTER:  No,  I don't.  I have  a very  good  rapport 
with  my  courts,  my  judges,  to  keep  all  politics  out,  as  re- 
quired. I have  not  had  any  interference.  I have  hired  the 
people  I needed,  my  unclassified  people.  Of  course,  the 
officers  have  to  come  off  Civil  Service  lists,  so  there's  no 
politics  in  that  whatsoever.  I can’t  say  as  I've  had  any 


interference.  The  only  problem,  as  I say.  that  I've  had  is 
getting  the  money  necessary  from  the  freeholders 
board.  I don't  know  why,  whether  it’s  personalities  or 
what  it  is.  Of  course.  I know  there's  only  so  many  dollars 
and  every  department  head  is  contending  for  them,  but 
I would  like  to  see  the  freeholders  come  and  live  with 
these  department  heads  for  a month  to  really  see  what 
they  do  and  I think  they  would  really  gpt  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  matters.  Sometimes,  you  know,  it's  a case 
of  if  somebody  doesn't  like  you.  they  go  tell  them  that 
you're  not  doing  anything.  But  they  don't  stay  and 
work  and  have  any  idea  what  the  office  itself  entails.  I 
know  I often  laugh.  I hired  a man  that  had  been  working 
for  me  for  some  time  as  a part-time  basis  (as  under- 


in the  state  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  had  Exxon  come  in 
and  put  up  a large  plant  for  research.  People  are  putting 
up  condominiums  and  townhouses.  People  are  looking 
to  us  out  here  in  the  country  even  though  they  work  in 
the  city,  because  they  like  the  country  life.  We're  still 
rather  rural  but  we  won't  be  for  too  much  longer.  We 
have  a lot  of  open  land,  and  I think  people  want  to  live 
like  that.  They  want  a little  taste  of  the  country. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  the  long  hours  that  are  involved  in 
being  a sheriff  and  how  it's  not  uncommon  to  be  awak- 
ened in  the  middle  of  the  night.  So  what  makes  you  do  it? 
CARPENTER:  I like  it.  I love  the  work  itself.  It’s  my 
line.  If  I had  graduated  in  the  last  10  years,  I believe  I 
would  have  taken  law  as  my  profession,  because  I love 


‘More  people  should  be  elected  and  not  appointed. . . 
because  we  have  to  answer  to  the  people  out  there.  Our 
bosses  are  the  people;  we’re  constitutional  officers.’ 


sheriff)  and  he  had  a very  good  background  in  municipal 
law.  Every  so  often,  when  he  comes  in  with  all  these 
problems,  with  all  this  work  piled  up,  I 'll  laugh  and  say, 
"And  they  say  there's  no  work  in  this  department."  He 
says,  "Well,  let  me  tell  you.  I’ll  tell  everybody  how 
wrong  they  are."  We  put  in  long  hours.  We  have  to  be  on 
duty  seven  days  a week,  24  hours  a day.  Now  that  has  to 
be  broken  up  between  the  two  undersheriffs  and  me  — 
somebody  has  to  be  on  duty  all  the  time  because  if  we  get 
called  out,  we  have  to  get  the  help  we  need  and  go  out  at 
night.  It's  nothing  to  be  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  go  to  pick  up  a juvenile  or  get  an  inmate  at  the 
hospital. 

LEN:  So  you  prefer  being  elected  rather  than  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  freeholders? 

CARPENTER:  I wouldn't  want  the  freeholders  to  ap- 
point the  sheriff.  No  way.  In  fact,  1 think  more  people 
should  be  elected  and  not  appointed.  I really  do.  Because 
we  have  to  answer  to  the  people  out  there.  Our  bosses 
are  the  people  out  there;  we're  constitutional  officers.  I 
chink  that  s the  way  it  should  be,  I really  do,  so  that  peo- 
ple running  for  these  jobs  know  that  they  have  to  be  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field.  I feel  that  I am  a professional 
because  I know  my  work.  I may  not  have  gone  through 
the  police  training  academy,  but  I've  taken  the  Sheriff's 
Association  course  and  I 've  taken  a lot  of  other  courses 
here  and  there  along  the  way  and  I keep  up  with  all  the  — 
being  a vice  president  of  the  state  association,  I keep  up 
with  all  the  legislation  that  affects  us  from  the  courts.  I 
try  to  institute  whatever  new  procedures  I can  institute 
if  I can  get  the  money  to  do  it.  In  other  words,  I believe  in 
growing  with  the  job  and  we  are  really  growing  in  this 
county.  I think  we're  the  second  fastest  growing  county 


it.  It's  interesting.  I like  dealing  with  people,  I like  help- 
ing people.  It  gets  frustrating  sometimes,  I'll  grant  you 
that,  but  I think  it's  great. 

LEN:  Now  that  you're  nearing  retirement  and  can  look 
back,  what  do  you  consider  your  most  significant  ac- 
complishment as  sheriff? 

CARPENTER:  Oh,  heavens.  I think  the  fact  that  I have 
kept  the  department  growing.  One  of  the  things  I think 
is  one  of  my  greatest  accomplishments  is  that  I have  a 
great  rapport  with  the  courts,  the  judges,  the  pro- 
secutors, probation,  county  clerk,  surrogate,  public 
defender  and  all  these  people  I work  with  so  much.  If  we 
have  problems,  we  solve  them  without  making  any 
waves  and  keep  right  on  working  together.  Because  we 
have  to  work  with  all  these  and  I think  that  one  of  the 
big  things  is  we  don't  step  on  each  other's  toes,  but  we 
cooperate  and  we  try  to  do  it  for  the  betterment  of  the 
county,  for  the  taxpayers. 

LEN:  If  you  could  do  it  over,  would  you  do  anything  dif- 
ferent in  your  career  in  the  sheriff’s  department? 
CARPENTER:  Well,  you  know  hindsight  is  20/20  vi- 
sion, so  you  would  do  a lot  of  things  differently.  You 
would  try,  I don't  know  how  to  sav  it,  but  there  are  some 
things  of  course  I regret  — that  there  was  not  a little 
more  harmony  along  the  way,  that  if  there  was  a way  to 
overcome  the  female  thing,  maybe  I could  have  done  a 
little  bit  better.  But  how  do  you  know  what  you 're  going 
to  do?  I suppose  there  would  be  things  I would  do  dif- 
ferently, because  you  have  to  admit  that  having  grown 
for  six  years  in  the  office,  I can  see  now  where  I made 
some  of  my  mistakes.  If  I could  have  gone  back  and  done 
it  over.  I think  I could  have  done  it  so  that  everything 
would  have  worked  out  better. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

Counterterrorist  tactics: 
What  to  look  for  in 
a bodyguard  team 

How  to  evaluate 
performance  appraisal  systems 

and 

Complete  coverage  of  the 
IACP  conference  in  Detroit 
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Sacramento  Lounty,  Calif.,  deputies  escort  sobbing  female  employees  from  the 
Magicolor  Photo  Labs  in  Sacramento  on  September  22,  following  a robbery  and 
shootout  that  left  one  deputy  wounded  and  a bandit  dead.  Wide  World  Photos 
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IVe  read  and  review. . . 


Morris  on  madness:  Disturbing,  but  worth  it 


Madness  and  the  Criminal  Law.  By  Nor- 
val  Morris.  Chicago.  111.:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1982. 

Norval  Morris  is  a leading  criminal 
justice  thinker  who  deserves  thoughtful 
attention  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
him.  His  chosen  role  appears  to  be  that  of 
pricking  the  balloon  of  conventional 
wisdom  and  championing  unpopular  or 
untried  solutions.  One  should  be  familiar 
with  his  arguments  if  only  to  be  exposed 
to  a lively,  creative  and  comprehensive 
writer,  to  quote  one  reviewer. 


Research  Methods  and  Statistics:  A 
Primer  for  Criminal  Justice  and  Related 
Sciences.  By  Ronald  J.  Hy,  Douglas  G. 
Feig  and  Robert  M.  Regoli.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  1983. 

"Research  Methods  and  Statistics” 
was  written  to  fill  a gap  identified  by  the 
authors  — a lack  of  texts  designed  for 
beginning  criminal  justice  research/ 
statistics  courses.  As  the  authors  note: 
"This  text  is  intended  for  use  in  a begin- 
ning criminal  justice  course.  It  in- 
troduces the  subjects  of  research 
methods  and  statistics  as  painlessly  as 
possible." 

The  authors  go  on  to  say,  "Enough  in- 
formation is  presented  to  allow  readers  to 
answer  the  following  questions:  What  are 
the  basic  assumptions  behind  each 
method  and  statistic?  What  are  the 
primary  computations  underlying  each 
solution?  When  and  how  should  a method 
and  statistic  be  applied?  How  is  the 
statistical  solution  interpreted?  What 


"Madness  and  the  Criminal  Law"  is  a 
book  which  is  must  reading  for  anyone 
seriously  troubled  by  the  problems  posed 
by  the  mentally  ill  criminal.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  while  Professor  Morris  is  a 
fascinating  and  original  writer,  he  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  casual  reader  to  follow. 
Whether  by  design  or  simply  as  a matter 
of  style  the  author  conveniently  supplies 
"road  markers"  for  the  reader,  both  in 
the  introduction  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter.  One  should  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  former,  as  it  is  there  that 
Morris  makes  quite  clear  the  points  he 


are  the  utilities  and  the  limitations  of  the 
method  and  the  statistic?"  More  simply 
stated,  the  book's  emphasis  is  defined  as 
one  of  "application  rather  than.  . .com- 
putation and  derivation." 

The  book  is  quantitatively  oriented 
and  makes  no  mention  of  qualitative  ap- 
proaches. Included  in  the  book  are 
chapters  dealing  with  the  such  areas  as 
the  elements  of  scientific  research, 
hypothesis  testing,  research  design, 
measurement,  data  production,  sampl- 
ing, univariate  analysis,  one-  and  two- 
sample  tests,  contingency  table  analysis, 
analysis  of  variance,  correlation  and 
regression  analysis  and  regression 
analysis  for  statistical  predictions. 

The  authors  have  made  use  of  criminal 
justice  oriented  examples  and  draw 
heavily  and  effectively  on  the  literature 
of  the  field.  The  examples  provide  life  to 
the  methods  discussed  and  assist  the  stu- 
dent and  the  instructor  in  applying  the 
methods  to  the  real  world  of  criminal 
justice.  Examples  are  drawn  from  all 


will  try  to  make  and  where  he  wants  the 
reader  to  end  up. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  that  the 
"blending' ' of  mental  health  and  criminal 
law  results  in  injustice  and  inefficiency 
and  that  the  pleas  of  insanity  and  in- 
competence to  stand  trial  should  be 
abolished.  He  devotes  a chapter  to  recon- 
ciling the  contradictions  between  ag- 
gravating and  mitigating  principles  in 
relation  to  sentencing  reform.  Then,  in 
chapter  five,  he  attempts  to  develop  the 
concept  of  limited  retributivism  in  rela- 
tion to  punishment  to  avoid  a rigid 


parts  of  the  criminal  justice  process.  An 
example  used  in  chapter  nine  mentions 
that  a municipality  might  want  to  know 
if  two  groups  of  police  officers,  one  of 
which  has  participated  in  a program  to 
improve  driving  habits,  differ  in  terms  of 
the  mileage  of  the  patrol  cars  they  drive. 
This  is  a current,  real  problem  and  other 
such  examples  are  similar  in  their  ap- 
plicability to  present-day  issues. 

The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  a 
basic  or  first-level  course  in  quantitative 
research  methods,  and  it  achieves  its 
goal.  It  is  understandable  and  offers 
clarification  where  necessary.  The  book 
could  be  used  as  a sole  text  if  the  course  to 
be  instructed  is  intended  to  be  solely 
quantitative.  However,  if  qualitative 
methods  or  the  broader  question  of 
research  ethics  are  to  be  part  of  the 
course,  then  other  sources  would  be 
needed. 

HALNEES 

Boulder  Police  Department 
Boulder,  Colo. 


adherence  to  equality  in  punishment. 
Here  he  attacks  the  idea  that  in  sentenc- 
ing criminals  in  like  cases  should  be 
treated  alike  and  unlike  cases  handled 
the  opposite.  Such  an  approach  is  only  to 
serve  as  a guide  until  it  "decreases  com- 
munity protection  or  increases  individual 
suffering  without  sufficiently  corqpen- 
sating  social  advantage.  " 

“Madness"  is  not  an  easy  book  to  gel 
through,  even  with  the  uuthor's  help. 
However,  it  is  worth  the  effort.  Actually 
only  three  of  the  five  chapters  require  a 
lot  of  work.  In  chapters  one  and  three 
Morris  uses  the  literary  style  of  incor- 
porating a fictional  account  to  convey  his 
arguments.  Based  on  recently  "found” 
documents,  the  author  relates  the  case  of 
two  murders  in  Burma  and  the  solutions 
to  the  crimes  as  agonized  over  by  the 
police  official  responsible.  The  officer  in 
question  is  George  Orwell,  the  novelist, 
who  in  an  earlier  career  was  a police  of- 
ficer and  magistrate  in  the  Indian  Im- 
perial Police.  In  chapter  one  the  issue  is 
the  relationship  between  moral  guilt  and 
criminal  guilt,  while  in  chapter  three  the 
problem  is  one  of  involuntary  conduct 
and  criminal  liability.  Both  accounts  are 
fascinating  reading.  One  needs  to  keep  in 
mind,  however,  the  central  point  the 
author  is  covering  for  the  exercise  to  have 
benefit. 

One  way  for  the  reader  to  determine  if 
he  has  understood  the  author's 
arguments  is  whether  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  rethink  his  positions  and  is 
troubled  by  the  time  he  finishes  reading. 
“Madness  and  the  Criminal  Law"  is  a 
disturbing  book,  but  one  well  worth  the 
effort. 

IAN  H.  LENNOX 
President 
Citizens  Crime  Commission 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A painless  approach  to  statistics 


The  main  issues  in  criminal  justice  — through  one  writer’s  eyes 


Criminal  Justice:  The  Main  Issues.  By 
Sloan  T.  Letman.  Jefferson,  N.C.: 
McFarland  and  Co.  Inc.,  Publishers, 
1983.  154  PP.  S15.95. 

The  stated  purpose  of  Letman 's  book  is 
to  familiarize  students  with  the  most 
significant  legal  issues  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  most  of  the  chapters 
deal  with  issues  that  would  be  on  most 
people's  lists  of  significant  issues  — such 
as  plea  bargaining,  juvenile  justice, 
pretrial  publicity  and  the  insanity 
defense.  Other  chapters,  however,  seem 
less  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
volume. 

While  the  exclusionary  rule  is  un- 
doubtedly a significant  issue,  too  much 
of  the  nine-page  chapter  on  the  rule  (sub- 
titled "Special  Focus:  Sentencing")  is 
devoted  to  Letman's  critique  of  a Second 
Circuit  case  [U.S.  v Schipani)  that  held 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  does  not  apply 
at  sentencing.  While  this  chapter  touches 
on  some  of  the  history  and  rationale  of 
the  rule,  it  seems  an  awkward  vehicle  for 
discussing  the  rule  and  slights  the  pro- 
posed exceptions  (e.g.  good  faith)  and 
alternatives  (legislative  remedies,  police 
discipline,  etc).  While  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  at  sentencing  is  well 
handled,  it  would  seem  that  a short  in- 


troductory book  should  have  a chapter 
devoted  solely  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
general. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Law  and  Vic- 
timless Crime"  is  subtitled  "Special 
Focus:  The  Lottery"  — a curious  choice, 
given  the  diversity  and  significance  of 
the  problems  related  to  victimless  crime. 
There  is  little  discussion  of  the  numerous 
legal  reforms  in  this  area  in  the  last  few 
decades,  such  as  decriminalization  of  for- 
nication  and  adultery  or  reducing 
penalties  for  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marijuana. 

Two  other  chapters  seem  even  more 
tenuously  related  to  the  book's  title.  One 
of  these  compares  the  records  of  the  War- 
ren and  Vinson  Courts  on  civil  liberties. 
The  six-page  discussion  of  the  Vinson 
Court  is  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
one  source,  and  students  would  benefit 
more  from  a comparison  of  the  Warren 
Court  with  the  Burger  Court,  rather  than 
with  the  Vinson  era  (1946-1953).  Another 
chapter  compares  criminal  courts  in  the 
U.S.  and  Great  Britain.  While  the 
chapter  clearly  presents  the  differences 
in  court  structure  and  judicial  selection, 
it  says  little  about  the  more  significant 
differences  with  regard  to  the  rights  ac- 
corded defendants. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  more  to  the 


point.  The  chapters  on  plea  bargaining 
and  the  insanity  defense  are  excellent. 
The  section  on  prisoners’  rights  includes 
too  much  on  medical  care  and  censorship 
and  not  enough  on  prisoners'  rights  in 
general.  The  chapter  on  medical  care 
lacks  discussion  of,  or  even  citation  to 
one  of  the  seminal  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
cases  on  the  issue,  Estelle  v.  Gamble,  429 
U.S.  97  (1976),  and  its  rationale,  which 
has  determined  the  course  of  later  case 
law.  There  is  also  a brief  but  informative 
chapter  on  habeas  corpus  and  prisoner 
access  to  legal  assistance  and  the  courts. 

With  regard  to  juvenile  justice,  there 
are  concise  summaries  of  the  main  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  cases  and  a valuable 
discussion  of  our  ambivalence  about  and 
conflict  between  the  various  goals  of  the 
system,  such  as  rehabilitation  and  in- 
capacitation. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  discussion  of  the  various  steps  in  the 
processing  of  juvenile  cases. 

The  chapters  on  the  role  of  the  defense 
attorney  and  legal  ethics  do  a brief  but 
excellent  job  of  beginning  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  some  of  the  ethical  issues  facing 
criminal  justice  practitioners  — issues 
that  are  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
students  with  sufficient  frequency. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are  relatively 
neutral  in  tone  and  give  balanced 


coverage  of  the  pros  and  cons.  In  others, 
however,  the  author  reveals  his  own 
value  preferences  without  fully  presen- 
ting both  sides  of  the  issue.  There  are  also 
occasional  overstatements,  such  as 
"Lawyers  are  the  ones  who  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  our  country,"  and 
"Without  law,  there  would  be  no  society 
and  civilization  would  fall  away  " There 
are.  however,  very  few  glaring  content  er- 
rors. 

Trying  to  cover  a large  number  of  com- 
plex issues  in  a book  of  less  than  160 
pages  is  a very  difficult  task,  yet  the  book 
manages  to  be  interesting,  readable  and 
informative.  There  is  also  an  annotated 
bibliography  that  students  should  find 
very  helpful.  However,  as  discussed 
above,  the  inclusion  of  material  of  ques- 
tionable relevance  to  the  book's  title  and 
purpose  suggests  that  some  of  the 
chapters  might  have  been  originally  writ- 
ten for  another  more  specialized  purpose 
and  then  were  modified  slightly  for  inser- 
tion into  this  volume.  Overall,  this  work 
offers  little  that  would  make  it  stand  out 
from  the  numerous  other  small  paper- 
backs designed  for  use  in  criminal  justice 
courses. 

RAYMOND  G.  KESSLER 
Attorney/Consultant 
El  Paso,  Texas 
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‘Cool’  is  the  rule  at  hearings  on  NYC  brutality 


Continued  from  Page  1 
York  City  now." 

The  July  hearing  was  scheduled  after 
the  Rev.  Calvin  Butts,  the  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Harlem,  contacted 
Conyers  about  a case  in  which  a black 
seminary  student  allegedly  was  verbally 
abused  and  beaten  by  police  officers  who 
stopped  his  car  for  a traffic  violation. 

At  the  September  hearing,  Butts 
testified  that  the  incident  involving  the 
seminary  student  was  not  an  isolated 
one.  "Every  segment  of  our  community 
has  been  touched,”  he  said. 

Butts  also  said  "clear  racist  attitudes 
and  actions"  exist  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, calling  them  "a  conditioned  reflex 
where  blacks  are  concerned.  . .act  first 
and  ask  questions  laler." 

Laura  Blackbume,  an  attorney  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 

■I 


ment  of  Colored  People,  said,  "It  is 
without  question  that  there  is  a per- 
vasive fear  that  every  black  person  in 
this  city  feels  when  they  encounter  a 
police  officer.” 

She  added,  "Calling  a police  officer  can 
be  hazardous  to  your  health.  " 

The  witnesses  called  for  solutions  rang- 
ing from  a public  referendum  to  an 
overhaul  of  the  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board,  and  many  made  tearful, 
poignant  appeals  for  justice  for 
themselves  or  members  of  their  families. 

Conyers  tried  to  limit  such  appeals, 
saying,  "We're  here  to  formulate  some 
remedies.  Let's  not  try  to  solve  each  case 
at  the  hearings." 

In  addition  to  those  who  spoke  at  the 
hearing,  about  60  people  gave 
statements  to  members  of  an  anti- 
brutality  group  organized  by  Butts. 


Those  statements  will  be  included  in  the 
official  record  of  the  hearing. 

Several  factors  apparently  contributed 
to  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  second 
hearing.  The  absence  of  Koch,  McGuire 
and  other  city  officials  meant  that  little 
testimony  in  defense  of  the  police  was 
given  and  no  ready  target  for  the  au- 
dience’s complaints  was  available 
Observers  also  were  confined  to  two 
balconies  well  above  the  main  floor  of  the 
hearing,  where  witnesses  and  officials 
were  seated. 

Also,  about  50  off-duty  members  of 
The  Guardians,  a black  police  officers' 
group,  strolled  through  the  crowd  in 
civilian  clothes.  When  tempers  threat- 
ened to  flare,  the  officers  moved  in  to 
quiet  the  scene,  handing  out  slips  of 
paper  that  read:  "We  are  angry.  We  must 
tell  it  like  it  is.  Please  be  cool.  The  powers 
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that  be  want  this  hearing  to  fail.  Your 
cooperation  is  needed  to  make  this  a suc- 
cess." 

At  a press  conference  after  the  hearing, 
Koch  and  McGuire  continued  to  insist 
that  there  is  no  widespread  police  brutali- 
ty in  New  York.  McGuire  said  the  hear- 
ing was  "divisive  and  destructive  and 
there  was  no  need  for  it." 

McGuire  also  moved  to  answer  charges 
against  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board  by  agreeing  to  increase  its  staff  by 
almost  25  percent.  McGuire  said  10  of- 
ficers would  be  added  to  the  board’s  staff 
of  36  police  investigators  and  six 
employees,  at  a cost  of  $350,000  a year, 
so  that  complaints  against  police  could 
be  handled  more  quickly.  The  seven 
members  of  the  review  board  are  police 
department  employees. 

The  commissioner  responded  to  Butts’ 
call  for  an  independent  review  board  to 
allow  for  civilian  control  of  investiga- 
tions by  saying,  "I'm  a civilian.  There  is 
civilian  control." 


Crime  stats 

Continued  from  Page  1 
gratifying,  of  course,  to  see  serious  crime 
totals  for  1982  drop  from  1981  levels.  But 
those  1982  figures,  encouraging  as  they 
are.  are  47  percent  higher  than  the  ones  of 
a decade  ago.  We're  glad  we  won  a battle, 
but  we're  still  in  a war." 

The  index  showed: 

H I n the  violent  crime  category,  murder 
was  down  7 percent;  robbery,  down  6 per- 
cent; rape,  down  5 percent,  and  assault, 
up  1 percent. 

H Of  the  property  crimes  included  in 
the  index,  burglary  fell  9 percent;  motor 
vehicle  theft  was  down  2 percent,  and 
larceny-theft,  down  1 percent. 

11  There  were  12.1  million  arrests  in 
1982,  2 percent  more  than  in  1981. 

11  One  of  every  153  registered  motor 
vehicles  was  stolen  last  year. 

H Montana  showed  the  large  decrease 
in  crime,  with  a 14  percent  drop. 
Oklahoma  had  the  biggest  increase,  eight 
percent. 

H Cities  averaged  a 3 percent  drop  in 
crime,  with  rural  areas  and  suburbs 
showing  a 5 percent  decline.  Of  the  10 
largest  cities,  Boston  showed  the  largest 
decline.  7 percent,  and  Houston  had  the 
largest  increase,  with  20.1  percent  more 
crime  than  the  previous  year. 


Accreditation 

Continued  from  Page  3 

The  announcement  in  Houston  sai 
"Accreditation  will  help  HPD  standa 
dize  many  administrative  and  oper 
tional  policies  and  procedures.  At  the  pr 
sent  time,  the  department  still  ei 
counters  instances  of  procedures  whic 
are  not  consistant  department-wide.  ( 
which  need  to  be  re-examined  an 
brought  up  to  date." 

Final  approval  of  the  accreditatio 
standards  came  during  a meeting  of  th 
commission  in  Kansas  City  o 
September  24.  After  the  meeting,  Cotte 
commented,  "We've  been  working  on  th 
development  of  this  program  for  fou 
years,  and  with  approval  today,  we  ar 
ready  to  become  operational.  Improvei 
and  more  efficient  service  from  agencie 
involved  in  the  law  enforcement  ac 
creditation  program  is  just  around  th 
corner.  It  is  exciting  to  see  the  number 
of  agencies  already  indicating  an  interes 
by  being  involved  from  the  beginning.  " 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  Searching 
for  guidelines  on  the  waterways 


Continued  from  Page  5 
the  boarding  of  the  sailboat  in  this  case, 
with  the  attendant  observation  of  contra- 
band and  the  subsequent  seizure,  did  not 
come  into  conflict  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment  for  historical  reasons. 
Justice  Rehnquist  noted  that  on  August 
4.  1790,  the  very  first  U.S.  Congress 
passed  legislation,  codified  at  1 Stat.  145, 
which  allowed  for  the  boarding  of  ships  in 
United  States  or  coastal  waters  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast,  for  document  in- 
spections by  five  categories  of  govern- 
ment officials.  This  1790  statute  and  its 
present  day  descendant  were  formulated 
and  evolVed  independently  of  the 
historical  factors  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  the 
Supreme  Court's  cases  in  the  search  and 
seizure  area. 

Dissenting  Justices  Brennan,  Mar- 
shall and  Stevens  rejected  this  historical 
justification  for  taking  this  case  out  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  arena.  Brennan 
argued  that  the  expectation  of  privacy 
commonly  enjoyed  by  persons  on  boats  is 
a strong  argument  for  bringing  the  ran- 
dom boarding  of  vessels  without  prob- 
able cause  under  the  strictures  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

Rejecting  the  entire  line  of  Fourth 
Amendment  cases  in  the  area  of 
automobile  stops,  the  Court's  majority 
held  that  the  “nature  of  waterborne  com- 
merce in  waters  providing  ready  access 
to  the  open  sea  is  sufficiently  different 
from  the  nature  of  vehicular  traffic  on 
highways.  . ."  so  as  to  allow  the 
"limited"  intrusion  made  by  the  officers 
in  this  case. 

This  decision  is  particularly  lacking  in 
guidelines  for  those  police  and  peace  of- 
ficers whose  jurisdictions  include 
navigable  waters.  Unquestionably 
Customs  officers  have  specific  authority 
to  board  a vessel  in  coastal  waterways 
with  direct  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Left  unanswered  is  the  question  of 
whether  a vessel  far  upriver  on  a major 
channel  such  as  the  Mississippi,  which 
ultimately  discharges  into  open  waters, 
may  be  boarded  without  any  indication 
or  probable  cause  to  believe  there  may  be 
criminal  activity  involved.  Drawing  an 
analogy  between  the  inland  waterways 
and  the  U.S.  Interstate  highway  system, 
which  for  search  and  seizure  purposes  is 
governed  by  the  Fourth  Amendment 
automobile  cases,  a strong  argument 
could  be  made  that  police  officers  on  the 
navigable  inland  waterways  would  not 
go  wrong  if  they  conformed  their  action 
in  boarding  a vessel  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  probable  cause  re- 
quirements. Officers  with  jurisdictions 
that  include  canals  and  landlocked  lakes 
should  not  rely  on  the  holding  in  this  case 
as  authority  for  boarding  a vessel 
without  probable  cause. 

Officers  with  specific  questions  as  to 
whether  their  jurisdiction  is  covered  by 
this  decision  are  strongly  urged  to  con- 
sult with  counsel  for  their  departments, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
"navigable  waters"  is  a legal  term  of  art 
utilized  by  Congress  to  regulate  water- 
ways that  may  in  actuality  not  be 
suitable  for  passage  of  any  vessel. 
(United  States  v.  Villamonte-Marquez, 
No.  81-1350,  decision  announced  June  17, 
1983). 

Airport  Luggage  Search 
In  a unanimous  decision  delivered  by 
Justice  O'Connor,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a 90-minute  detention  of  lug- 
gage by  airport  authorities,  without  tell- 


ing the  owner  where  his  luggage  was  be- 
ing taken,  for  how  long,  or  how  he  could 
get  it  back,  was  an  unreasonable  seizure 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  drugs  were 
ultimately  found  in  one  of  seized  bags. 

This  case  arose  late  one  Friday  after- 
noon when  the  respondent  left  an 
airplane  at  New  York's  LaGuardia  Air- 
port. The  defendant  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Miami  Airport  authorities 
when  his  luggage  tages  were  made  out  to 
two  different  address.  Rather  than  hold 
up  the  flight,  the  Miami  authorities 
telephoned  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration's office  in  New  York. 

DEA  agents  were  waiting  when  the 
defendant  came  through  the  arrival  gate 
in  New  York.  The  agents  informed  the 
defendant  that  they  had  received  a call 
from  Miami  indicating  that  he  might  be 
carrying  drugs.  The  defendant  refused  to 
consent  to  a search  of  his  luggage,  at 
which  point  one  of  the  agents  informed 
him  that  they  were  going  to  take  the  lug- 
gage before  a Federal  judge  in  order  to 
obtain  a search  warrant. 

Instead  of  going  before  a Federal  judge 
or  magistrate  for  a warrant,  the  agents 
Look  the  bags  to  Kennedy  Airport,  the 
larger  New  York  City  airport  located  a 
short  drive  away.  There  the  bags  were 
subjected  to  a "sniff  test"  by  a trained 
narcotics  detection  dog.  The  dog 
responded  to  one  of  the  smaller  bags.  Due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  agents  retained  the  lug- 
gage until  Monday  morning,  when  a 
search  warrant  was  obtained. 

The  search  discovered  1,125  grams  of 
cocaine.  The  defendant  moved  to  sup- 
press the  seized  drugs  but  his  motion  was 
denied  in  U.S.  District  Court.  Following 
that  ruling  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
on  the  possession  charge,  after  reserving 
his  right  to  appeal  on  the  suppression 
issue. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  reversed  the  conviction  on  Fourth 
Amendment  grounds.  The  Government 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  appellate  court. 

In  dictum  — the  language  of  the  Court 
that  is  not  necessary  for  determining  the 
outcome  of  a case  — Justice  O'Connor 
dropped  a bombshell  when  she  wrote  that 
"exposure  of  respondent's  luggage, 
which  was  located  in  a public  place,  to  a 
trained  canine  did  not  constitute  a 
‘search’  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment."  That  notion  elicited  opi- 
nions from  three  fellow  Justices,  who,  in 
essence,  suggested  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  case  in  which  to  offer  a far- 
reaching  ruling  on  what  the  sniffing  of  a 
trained  dog  amounts  to  in  a constitu- 
tional sense. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
cases  pending  on  the  Court's  docket  — 
United  States  u.  Beale,  No.  82-674,  and 
Waltzer  u.  United  States,  No.  82-5491  — 
which  deal  with  and  will  present  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  dog  sniffing  as  a tool 
in  law  enforcement,  the  Justices  felt  it 
improvident  to  articulate  such  a con- 
stitutional notion  in  the  present  case. 

Nevertheless,  the  articulation  of  that 
view,  by  a conservative  member  of  the 
Court  no  less,  could  have  wide  ranging 
consequences  for  the  line  officer.  If  re- 
expounded in  the  two  cases  noted  above, 
a rule  such  as  Justice  O'Connor's  could 
profoundly  change  the  guidelines  of 
search  and  seizure  by  the  simple 
substitution  of  a sniffing  dog  for  short- 
term stops  and  detentions.  (United 
States  v.  Place,  No.  81-1617,  decided  June 
20,  1983.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Panning  for  gold  in  the  private  sector: 
what  the  foundations  are  looking  for 

In  the  last  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  this  column  discussed  a new  booklet 
that  tells  how  police  administrators  can  tap  the  private  sector  for  funds  to  pay  for 
special  training  and  other  projects.  The  booklet,  entitled  "Private  Funding  for  Police 
Training"  and  published  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  suggests  trying  cor- 
porations, foundations  and  community-based  service  groups. 

David  M.  Nee.  the  executive  director  of  the  Florence  V.  Burden  Foundation,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  most  national  foundations  don't  look  favorably  on  requests  for 
funding  such  basic  things  as  ordinary  training  programs.  What,  then,  do  they  look 
favorably  upon? 

The  Burden  Foundation  is  one  of  the  most  active,  though  not  the  largest,  of  the 
handful  of  foundations  that  regularly  makes  grants  in  the  criminal  justice  field  In 
general,  the  Burden  organization  looks  for  proposals  for  controlled  experiments,  us- 
ing third-party  researchers,  that  seem  as  if  they  could  have  some  impact  on  crime  con- 
trol or  that  somehow  deploy  police  resources  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

As  an  example,  the  Burden  Foundation  is  providing  funds' for  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty. Md.,  Police  Department  s COPE  (Citizen-Oriented  Patrol  Experiment)  unit,  which 
is  designed  to  reduce  people  s fear  of  crime,  as  well  as  the  crime  rate.  It  was  seen  as  an 
interesting  idea  and  funds  were  allotted  to  pay  for  a researcher  and  technical 
assistance  in  training  the  command  staff  who  are  involved  in  the  problem-oriented  ap- 
proach to  policing.  They  are  surveying  neighborhoods  where  fear  of  crime  is  strong  to 
determine  the  causes  of  the  fear  and  to  try  to  alleviate  them.  "Sometimes  the  source  of 
fear  is  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood,"  Nee  said,  "so  they  work  with  other  public 
agencies  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  will  restore  a sense  of  order  to  the 
neighborhood." 

For  funding  routine  training  and  other  ongoing  programs,  Nee  advises  the  police  to 
look  to  local  foundations.  "Those  are  local  responsibilities,"  he  said.  “But  if  you  have 
an  idea  that  will  advance  technology  or  try  new  methods  of  controlling  crime  or  using 
police  resources  better,  that’s  where  the  Florence  Burden  Foundation  might  come  in." 

For  instance,  he  explained,  “if  a police  commander  were  going  to  try  a tightly  con- 
trolled experiment  in  which  one  group  of  detectives  pursues  one  means  and  another 
group  tries  another  means  to  see  if  there  is  any  difference  in  conviction  rates,  then  you 
have  a Burden-style  project." 

Nee  pointed  to  a foot  patrol  experiment  funded  by  the  Mott  Foundation  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  as  the  type  of  project  that  interests  national  foundations.  In  that  one.  deploy 
ing  foot  patrolmen  was  found  to  reduce  the  overall  crime  rate  and  fear  of  crime.  "One 
indication  that  it  was  successful  was  the  fact  that  after  it  was  over,  the  citizens  voted 
an  increase  in  taxes  to  pay  for  foot  patrol,"  Nee  said. 

A study  paid  for  by  the  Burden  and  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundations  found  that 
less  than  two  percent  of  all  foundation  giving  was  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  What 
will  it  take  to  improve  that  record? 

In  David  Nee’s  judgment,  two  things  are  required.  First,  police  agencies  seeking 
grants  will  have  to  do  more  "boundary  crossing"  - that  is.  working  with  other  public 
and  community  agencies  in  joint  efforts.  Secondly,  he  said,  "There  must  be  more  ef- 
forts by  the  foundations  already  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  field  to  acquaint 
other  foundations  with  their  work  and  the  challenge  of  confronting  crime  in  a free 
society." 

Too  often,  he  said,  police  tend  to  work  in  isolation.  If  they  hope  to  get  foundation 
funds,  they  must  cross  boundaries  and  link  up  with  other  agencies.  Foundation  of- 
ficials who  hold  the  purse  strings  are  wont  to  ask.  "Who  else  cares  about  this  besides 
you  and  me?  Show  me  evidence  that  you  ’re  linking  in  to  other  people.  " As  a sample  of 
boundary-crossing.  Nee  cited  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum's  Spouse  Abuse 
Prevention  Project,  which  is  underway  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  and  Newark,  N.J.  The  project,  funded  by  the  Burden,  Levi  Strauss  and 
other  foundations,  brings  together  police  chiefs,  prosecutors  and  the  directors  of  bat- 
tered women's  shelters  to  develop  strategies  for  preventing  domestic  violence. 
Preliminary  results  suggest  that  it  will  be  a success.  Nee  said.  "The  first  measure  we 
have  is  that  arrests  in  domestic  violence  cases  are  way  up  in  Newark,"  he  said. 

That  kind  of  boundary-crossing  should  encourage  other  foundations  to  make  grants 
in  criminal  justice.  But,  said  Nee,  "I  think  the  police  have  to  cross  a few  boundaries 
first  to  get  the  foundations  to  do  the  same  thing." 

At  the  same  time,  foundations  now  active  in  the  criminal  justice  field  should  be  do- 
ing more  to  spread  the  word.  Nee  observed:  "Recruitment  of  new  foundations  will  de- 
pend a great  deal  on  the  efforts  of  foundations  now  involved  to  inform  others  of  their 
work  — its  excitement,  its  challenges,  and  above  all,  the  key  importance  of  crime  con 
trol  to  other  foundation  priorities,  especially  in  community  development,  economic 
redevelopment,  neighborhood  stabilization  and  youth  employment." 

• 

(Ordwuy  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  BlviL. 
Westwood  P.U.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  Jersey  City  State  College  is  seeking  to  fill  a 
tenure-track  vacancy  at  the  assistant  professor  level, 
starting  in  January  1984. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice, 
along  with  practitioner  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  field.. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  John  J.  Kennedy,  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Jersey  City  State 
College,  2039  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07305. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  November  18,  1983. 

Highway  Patrol  Troopers.  The  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
is  conducting  an  ongoing  recruitment  campaign  to 
recruit  quality  individuals  for  some  200  trooper  posi- 
tions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and 
possess  a high-school  diploma  or  GED.  In  addition,  ap- 
plicants must  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

H Have  at  least  two  years  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience after  high  school  graduation: 

1 Have  two  years  of  active  and  continuous  military 
service: 

H Have  three  years  of  full-time  work  experience  after 
high  school; 

H Completed  at  least  60  semester  hours  at  a college  or 
university. 

Applicants  must  also  have  clean  driving  records. 
Starting  salary  for  troopers  is  SI 3,968  per  year.  Star- 
ting salary  is  $16,975  per  year  for  troopers  assigned  to 
Broward,  Dade.  Palm  Beach  and  Monroe  Counties,  to 
compensate  for  higher  living  expenses  there. 

For  more  information,  contact  any  local  Highway 
Patrol  barracks  or  write  to  Florida  Highway  Patrol, 
2900  Apalache  Parkway,  Tallahassee.  FL  32301. 
Telephone:  (904)  488-6517. 

Police  Officers.  The  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  accepting  applications  on  a continuous  basis  for 
the  position  of  police  officer. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21  years  old,  with  vision 
no  worse  than  20/70  correctable  to  20/30  and  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height.  Applicants  must  also  possess  a 
high-school  diploma  or  GED,  and  must  successfully 
meet  California  Minimum  Training  Standards.  Screen- 
ing includes  written  test,  psychological  and  polygraph 
exams,  medical  exam  and  physical  agility  test, 
background  investigation  and  oral  interview. 

Salary  is  $2147-52436  per  month  after  three  years.  Of- 
ficers with  associate  degrees  receive  $2212-82501;  with 
bachelor's  degrees,  $2255.33-$2544.33.  Lateral  entry  is 
available  at  the  rank  of  police  officer. 

For  more  information  or  applications,  contact:  Lieut. 
Gary  Bennett,  Pasadena  Police  Department,  142  N.  Ar- 
royo Parkway.  Pasadena.  CA  91103.  Telephone  (213) 
577-4575. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  conduc- 
ting testing  on  a weekly  basis  for  the  position  of  police 
officer,  to  bolster  a department  of  543  officers  in  13 
specialized  divisions,  serving  a population  of  250,000  in 
a 63-square-mile  area. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  years  old.  with  height 
and  weight  proportionate.  Vision  must  be  at  least  20/50 
uncorrected,  correctable  to  20/20.  Two  years  of  college 
are  desirable,  although  candidates  with  a high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  will  be  considered. 

Entry-level  salary  is  $16,536  annually,  with  an  addi- 
tional $300  per  year  for  officers  with  associate’s 
degrees,  and  $600  per  year  for  those  with  bachelor  s 
degrees.  Benefits  include  a college  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program,  1 1 '/» paid  holidays  per  year,  three  to  four 
weeks  paid  vacation  depending  on  longevity,  health,  life 
and  dental  insurance  plans,  one  day  of  sick  leave  per 
month  and  a noncontributory  retirement  program. 

To  apply  or  obtain  additional  information,  contact: 
Department  of  Personnel,  City  of  Richmond,  900  East 
Broad  Street.  Room  101,  Richmond.  VA  23219. 
Telephone:  (804)  780-8733.  34. 


Dean,  College  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  a public  institution  with  approximate- 
ly 20,000  students  and  1,000  faculty,  invites  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of  dean  of  its  College  of  Urban  and 
Public  Affairs.  The  college  includes  programs  in  such 
areas  as  social  work,  justice  administration,  urban 
research  and  development,  community  development 
and  systems  science. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  position  include  providing 
strong  leadership  to  the  faculty  in  improvement  of  in- 
struction and  scholarship,  promoting  cohesion  among 
the  various  components  of  the  college,  developing  and 
enhancing  community  relations,  developing  and  manag- 
ing the  budget,  coordinating  services,  personnel  and 
planning  functions.  The  dean  reports  to  the  university 
provost. 

Qualifications  for  this  tenure-track  position  include: 
an  earned  doctorate  in  an  appropriate  field;  scholarly 
achievements  that  merit  tenure  and  professorial  rank, 
experience  in  administration  with  a demonstrated  com- 
petence in  planning,  budgeting  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  a demonstrated  ability  to  communicate  well, 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Interdisciplinary  experience 
and  a commitment  to  high-quality  education  are  re- 
quired. Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience. 

To  apply,  send  a current  resume  to:  Dr.  Mary  Ella 
Robertson.  Chairman,  Search  Committee  for  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs,  Kent  School,  Op- 
penheimer  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  K Y 
40292.  All  applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
November  15,  1983. 

Faculty  Position.  Mercyhurst  College,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  has  a 
position  available  with  its  criminal  justice  faculty.  Ap- 
pointment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assistant  or  associate 
professor,  and  the  successful  candidate  will  be  expected 


to  teach  at  the  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  level. 

This  tenure-track  position  involves  teaching  a variety 
of  basic  courses,  as  well  as  criminalistics/criminal  in- 
vestigation, criminal  law  and  procedure,  criminal 
justice  management,  planning  and  evaluation,  and 
organizational  behavior.  Candidates  with  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  preferred. 

Salary  is  negotiable,  depending  upon  experience. 

To  apply,  contact:  John  J.  Nee,  Director.  Criminal 
Justice  Department,  Mercyhurst  College,  Glenwood 
Hills.  Erie.  PA  16546. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry).  The  city  of  Bellevue, 
Wash.,  a community  of  76,000  with  a police  department 
consisting  of  1 1 1 sworn  officers,  is  seeking  experienced 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age.  and  have  a 
minimum  of  12  months  experience  as  a sworn,  full-time 
municipal  or  county  police  officer,  with  at  least  two 
years  of  college. 

Salary  range  if  $1 ,851  to  $2,226  per  month,  depending 
on  work  background.  Top  step  pay  is  $2,372  per  month. 
Benefits  include  excellent  medical,  dental  and  retire- 
ment plans;  11  paid  holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equipment  are  provided  by  the 
city. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Personnel  Department,  City  of. 
Bellevue,  P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA  98009.  Direct 
telephone  inquiries  to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 

Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is 
seeking  police  officer  candidates  who  are  fluent  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency,  applicants  must  be 
between  21  and  35  years  of  age.  be  a U.S.  citizen  or  per- 
manent resident,  possess  60  college  semester  units  or  90 
quarter  units,  and  have  vision  of  at  least  20/50,  correc- 
table to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473  after  four  years,  plus  five 
percent  for  intermediate  POST  certificate  and  addi- 
tional two  and  one-half  percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four-day,  40-hour  week.  Equip- 
ment is  provided,  along  with  $400  yearly  uniform 
allowance  and  paid  medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selection  process  is  available 
to  applicants  residing  more  than  100  miles  from  San 
Jose.  Address  all  inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police  Dept 
Recruiting  unit,  P.O.  Box  270.  San  Jose.  CA 
95103-0270.  Telephone:  (408)  277-4951. 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  Allissi.  University  of  Connecticut . 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex.  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 

other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes.  * y 

Dr  Roberts  study,”  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  “is  not  just  another  comparison 

variah  ^ sheds  Ught  °n  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 

variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study  as' 
p significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior  ‘ Dr 
Roberts  study.  . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths.  . .lacks  meaning 

and  interaCti°nal  C°ntext  in  wWch  » » ^stered  and  subject  to 
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Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  lYoffic 
Management.  Fee;  *295. 

5-9.  Analytical  loventigalion  Methods 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  FDLE  Organized 
Crime  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  F , 
Fee.  *396. 

5-9.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware  Foe.  *325.  To 
bo  held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

5-9  D.W.I.  Enforcement  Training 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 

5-9.  Police  Officer  Training  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Foe;  *295. 


Course*  Sponsorod  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Police  Department  To  be  held  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  Fee;  *395. 

»20.  Police  Instructor  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

9 March  16.  School  of  Police  Staf  f and  Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

11-12.  Computer  Crime;  Detection  and  In- 
vestigation Presented  by  the  University  ol 
Delaware.  Fee;  *325. 

16-17.  New  Wireleaa  Protection 
Technology  Surveillance-lnvestigotlve- 
VIP  Protection  Applications  Presented  by 
Richard  W KobeU  & Assoc.,  Ltd.,  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Flo.  Fee  *350 


NOVEMBER 

3-4.  The  Law  Enforcement  Professional: 
Crises  Within  and  Without.  Presented  by 
McCabe  Associates.  Fee:  *200. 

4.  Crime  Prevention  Update.  Presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council. 

7-9.  Accident  Investigation  Photography. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

7 9.  Police  Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Americans  for  Effective 
Uw  Enforcement  Inc.  Fee;  S325. 

7-9.  The  Applications  of  Microcomputers  in 
Police  Work.  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Fee:  *230. 

7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Conducted  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Rockville,  MD. 

7-11.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  S425. 

7-18.  Advanced  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Polite  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  S425. 

7-18.  DEA  Narcotics.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

7-19.  Enlutrcmmi  Planning  Officers. 

Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

9.  The  Juvenile  Offender  and  the  Parens 
Patriae  Doctrine:  A Philosophy  in  Transi- 
tion. Sponsored  by  n grant  from  the  New 
York  Council  for  the  Humanities  To  be 
held  at  the  C.W.  Post  ConLcr,  Millwood 
Commons  Cinema.  No  fee. 


14-16.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  ol 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wilm- 
ington Deportment  of  Police.  Fee:  *275 
14-17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage 
menl.  Fee:  S250.. 

14-18.  Terrorism  & Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
14-18.  Interview  A Interrogation  Techni- 
ques. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

14- 18.  Police  Driving  Monuevers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee,  5285. 

14  18.  Stress  Officers  Peer  Counseling, 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

15.  Police  Civil  Liability  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Council. 

15- 16.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  Fee:  $60.  To  be  held  in  Gallinburg, 
TN. 

16- 17.  Crisis  Management:  Disorders  & 
Disasters.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
*150. 

18-21.  Sixth  Annual  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  International  Society  of  Crime 
Prevention  Practitioners.  Fee:  S105  To  be 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

21-23.  Low  Enforcement  Budffelinf{ 

Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

21-23  Traffic  Law.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy 

22.  Credit  Card  and  Check  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 


10-11  Vehicle  Homicide.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy 

10-11  Physical  Security:  Principles  and 
Technology.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  S385. 

14-15.  Operational  Intelligence.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Assoc.,  Ltd  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Fee:  S350. 

14-15.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  S200 


22-23.  Evidence  Presentation.  Presented  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

28-30.  Major  Case  Investigotion:  Burglary- 
Robbery.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  Fee  *175. 
28-30.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion, Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wilmington  Department  of  Police.  Fee: 
$275. 

28-December  1.  Vice  Crime  Invesitgation 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 
and  Conference  Sites 


Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209.  So 
f San  Francisco.  CA  94080,  Tel.:  1415) 
' 877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  1L  60062 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Tel  : (4041  656-6105 
C.  W Post  Center,  Hillwood  Commons 
Cinema,  Greenvale,  NY  11548,  Tel 
: (5161 299-2886. 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel : (212) 
247-1600 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 


tion Practitioners,  Inc.  1300  Heaubien, 
Detroit.  MI  48226. 

Kobetz.  W.  Richard  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines.  RouteTwo,  Box 
342,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703 
662-7288 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council.  1 Ashburton  PI.,  Hoorn 
1310.  Boston,  MA  02108 

McCabe  Associates.  564  Broadway, 
Bayonne,  NJ  07002.  Telephone.  (2011 
437-0026. 

National  Intelligence  Academy. 
1300-1100  N W.  62nd  Street,  Fort 
Uuderdale,  FL  33309. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  !**'). 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delawaro,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738-8155 


and  Control.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College  and  the  Nor- 
thern Virginia  Criminal  Justice  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Fairfax.  Va.  Fee;  *40.50 
residents,  8174  non  residents. 

28-December  2.  Crisis  Intelligence  Collec- 
tion Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  No  fee. 

28-December  2.  Sex  Crimes.  Presented  by 
the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

28-Dccember  2.  Crime  Scene  Technician. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

28-December  2.  Advanced  Patrol  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy. 

28-Deccmber  3.  Basic  Fingerprint  School. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

28- Deccmber  9.  Traffic  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  *425. 

29.  Radar  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

29- December  1.  Child  Sexual  Abuse:  Com- 
munity Prevention  and  Treatment 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  North  Brunswick, 
NJ.  Co  sponsored  bv  the  Region  II 
Resource  Center  on  Children  and  Youth. 


DECEMBER 

1-2.  On  Trial:  Case  Preparation,  Testimony. 
Demeanor  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$150 

5-6.  Police  Vicarious  Liability.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  New  Castle  County  Department 
of  Public  Safety  Fee:  $250. 

5-6.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  $325. 

5-7  First  Line  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  *175. 

5-7.  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute. 

5-8.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar 


5-9.  FBI  Advanced  Latent  Fingerprint 
School.  Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy 

5-16.  Computer  Technology  In  Law  En 
forcemenl,  I and  II.  Presented  by  theTraf 
fic  Institute.  Fee:  *550. 

5- 16.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  *550. 

6- 9  Command  & Supervisory  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Nalionul  Intelligence 
Academy. 

7- 8.  Psychological  Screening  for  Entry- 
level  Police  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In 
stitule  of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
*250. 

10.  Vehicle  Theft  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

12-14.  Use  of  Supervisory  Principles 
Within  Communication  Centers.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  Delaware  Slut*  Police.  Fee:  8310. 

12-14.  Police  Decision-Making  and  Leader- 
ship Development  Workshop.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  *330 

12-14  Advanced  Police  Internal  Alfairs. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *250. 

12-16.  Accident  Investigotion 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  8330. 

12-16.  Narcotics  Course  for  Patrol  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

14- 15.  Computer  Center  Risk  Assessment 
and  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Fee:  *325. 

15- 16.  Dealing  With  Child  Abuse 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee 
$150. 


JANUARY  1984 

9- 1 1 Vice  and  Narcotics  Control.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College-  Fee:  $175. 

9-11.  Police  Handling  of  Juveniles. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  Depart 
ment  of  Police.  Fee:  8275. 

9-13.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 


16-17  Crime  Analysis  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  Castle  County  Department  ol 
Public  Safety  Fee:  8250 

16-17.  Industrial  Espionage 
Countermeasures  and  Intelligence  Tcchni 
ques.  Presented  by  the  University  ol 
Delaware.  Fee:  $325 

16^20.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  the  Nevuda  Divi- 
sion of  Investigations  To  lx-  held  in  Us 
Vegas.  Nev.  Fee:  *395. 

16-20  DWI  Instructor  Course  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Fee:  *295. 

17  20  Forensic  Science  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

18-19.  Aircraft  Security.  Presented  by 
Richurd  W Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd.  To  lx- 
helf  in  Orlando,  Flu.  Fee:  *350 

23-25,  Police  Interview  and  Interrogation. 

I “resented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  Police 
Department.  Fee;  *275. 

23-27.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Training 
Courses.  Sponsored  by  tho  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans,  U.  Fee:  *395 

25-26,  Dispatcher  Stress  and  Burnout 
Reduction.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  Deluwnrc 
State  Polin'  Fee:  *2 JO. 

30-31.  Training  the  Trainer  ITcscnted  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Juy 
College.  Fee:  *150. 


Reach  out. . . 

• . -to  a top-quality  audience 
when  advertising  your  up- 
coming seminars,  training 
programs  and  conferences, 
by  listing  events  in  the  pages 
of  Law  Enforcement  News. 
Send  all  material  to:  Evelyn 
Otero,  LEN,  444  W.  56  St.. 
NY.  NY  10019. 


I’m  ready  to  invest 
in  my  career! 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
advantage? 

Don’t  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer: 
timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today's 
law  enforcement  professional. 

What’s  more,  LEN  brings  you  the  news  you 
need  more  cost-effectively  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  field  can:  only  $18.00 
for  one  year  (22  issues)  of  the  best  in 
police  journalism. 

Name 

Agency  

Address  

City  


Title 


State 
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